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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The Dollar Picture (p. 13) 


Digest of the Article 

Since the beginning of World War II 
we have been experiencing inflation. 
Since uncontrolled inflation or rapid 
deflation are equal menaces, the new 
Administration will direct itself to sta- 
bilizing the value of the dollar. The 
pressure on prices seems to have sub- 
sided and price controls are being re- 
laxed. Organized labor has indicated 
that it will not accept wage controls, 
and it may be that the wage line will 
be further dented in coal. 

The Administration is committed to 
a cut in taxes. The effect of such cuts 
on the purchasing power of the dollar 
will depend upon the defense and sup- 
ply picture when the cuts are made. 
Credit controls have been relaxed con- 
siderably and will not be restored un- 
less inflationary pressures mount. It is 
likely that the Federal Reserve Board 
will concern itself largely with sound 
bank credit rather than keeping interest 
rates low in order to facilitate Gévern- 
ment borrowing. It is in these areas of 
taxation, credit, and price and wage 
control that the new Administration will 
operate in its effort to stabilize the 
dollar. Since the economic picture 
changes constantly, it will be a con- 
tinuing operation. 


Aims 

(1) To review the effects of inflation 
and deflation on our economy; (2) To 
consider the problem of taxes, credit, 
price and wage controls as they relate 
to the purchasing power of the dollar; 
(3) To continue to train students in 
the reading of graphs—a valuable social 
studies skill. 


Assignment 

1. Using illustrations other than those 
used in the article describe: (a) the 
possible effects of inflation on your com- 
-munity; (b) effects of deflation. 

2. Give examples to show the pos- 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


“The Dollar Picture,” beginning on page 13. The fourth in a series de- 


voted to problems which will face the new Administration. The impacts of 
inflation and deflation are described in simple terms. The effect of the budget, 
taxes, credit, and price and wage control on the stability of the dollar are 


given lucid analysis. 





“The Bright Spots of 1952,” beginning on page 10. We see hope for a 
better world in the humanitarian work of less publicized agencies of the 
U. N. and individual acts of kindness in widely scattered places. 

“If the President Dies,” beginning on page 7. The new Congress will be 
asked to consider the desirability of limiting the Vice-President to two years 
in the Presidency in the event of the President’s death in office. Weighty 
arguments on both sides are marshalled in this feature. . 

“Meet Anthony Eden” in our Interview of the Week, on page 6. 








sible effect of each of the following poli- 
cies on the purchasing power of the 
dollar: (a) increased taxes; (b) control 
of purchases on credit; (c) price and 
wage controls. 

3. Senator Taft of Ohio has said: 
“Taxes should be no more than 25 per 
cent of our liberties.” Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the “Cost of Living” graph 
on page 15. Use specific percentages to 
explain to us what has happened to 
prices since 1939. How did the out- 
break of the Korean War, in 1950, affect 
prices? Why? What has been happening 


to prices this year? Account for the 
relative steadiness of prices. 

2. The new Administration will be 
deeply concerned with the stability of 
the dollar. What does that mean? 

3. How does the stability of the dol- 
lar affect you personally? 

4. Under what circumstances should 
taxes be cut? How have high taxes been 
justified? Do high taxes add to or curb 
inflation? Defend your answer. 

5. Should strong price and wage con- 
trols be continued at the present time? 
Defend your answer. 

6. Should teen-agers be expected to 
study economic problems? Why? 





TIPS FOR 


Are you utilizing the ability of your superior students? If you have a mixed 


TEACHERS 





group you should try to make use of the superior student’s ability. You have 
recognized him because he speaks well, reads better and more widely than 
the average student, and is a reflective thinker. A check on his I. Q. and 
reading score generally corroborates your impression. This student can be 
asked to supplement the work of the class by special oral reports. If thére 
are several such students in class, their talents may be combined to produce 
a radio script, round-table discussion, or other contribution. To avoid im- 
posing an excessive burden on these students, they may be excused from 
written homework for one or more days, depending upon the nature of the 
work to be presented. -H. L. H. 
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Bright Spots of 1952 (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

Korean casualties, fighting in Indo- 
China and Malaya, the destructive 
effects of communism in a third of the 
world might seem to preclude any 
search for bright spots in 1952. We can 
nevertheless discern bright spots in the 
work of U.N. agencies. The U.N. Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
has made possible the vaccination of 
millions of children against tuberculosis. 
It has provided milk and meat for mil- 
lions of mothers and children. Other 
U. N. agencies which have brought 
comparable benefits to mankind include 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
and the U. N. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The cost to 
Americans of all aid to the U. N. and 
its agencies this year has been 16 cents 
per person. 

Other bright spots in 1952 have been 
individual acts of mercy ranging from 
the establishment of a school for Arab 
and Jewish children in Israel to the 
floodlighting of a Swedish lighthouse to 
prevent migratory birds from crashing 
into its walls 


Aim 
To herald the Christmas season by 


focusing pupil attention on the brighter 
side of world events. 


Things to Do 

1. Have a committee present a radio 
play in which is dramatized one or more 
events or developments which suggest 
a better world tomorrow 


there can be 


“You should be proud of me—the cost of living meen 12 per 
cent last month, and | only spent 6 per cent more » than usual.” 
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matter at Pe 
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Merry Shristmas 
and 


Happy New Bear 


to all our readers 


The next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will be dated January 7, 1953 
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2. Students can review the functions 
of the less publicized branches and 
agencies of the U. N. in “Your Key to 
Understanding World News,” Oct. 22, 
p. K-22. One of these agencies can be 
selected for further study and report to 
the class. The Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature will suggest materials. 
The pages of recent issues of United 
Nations World (a non-official magazine) 
may be rewarding. 

3. Write to the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information for pub- 
lications which will help you to under- 





in Collier's 


stand the constructive aspects of U. N. 
work. One useful pamphlet is “Building 
for Peace: The Story of the First Four 
Years of the United Nations.” Request 
a list of pullications. 

4. Have a committee scan the daily 
newspaper: for evidences of humanity 
comparable to those described in the 
article. They may be posted on a sec- 
tion of the bulletin board entitled, 
“Hope for Tomorrow.” 


if the President Dies (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Should a Vice-President be limited 
to two years in the White House if the 
Chief Executive dies? Senators Smathers 
and Fulbright will propose such limita- 
tions during the 83rd Congress. Propo- 
nents of the change hold that the Vice- 
President is a secondary figure who 
should not be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibilities of high office; that the 
“acting” President should stand before 
the voters at a mid-term election; that 
a new election will enhance the prestige 
of the President with Congress. 

Opponents oppose the change be- 
cause of the costly campaigning and 
strain on the candidate’s health. They 
hold that the elected term would be too 
short; that long range programs could 
not be planned; that Vice-Presidents 
who have succeeded to the Presidency 
include Theodore Roosevelt. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a town meeting program 
in class or as an assembly program. The 
“experts” can present opposing points 
of view. The audience can ask questions 
or make comments. The “comments” 
idea is a departure from traditional 
town meeting technique but has edu- 
cational advantages. 

2: Without attempting a formal poll, 
the class can discuss the problem with 
parents or other adults in the commu- 
nity. Are people interested in the prob- 
lem? How do they feel about it? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. Personalities: 1-Anthony Eden; 2- 
Charles E. Wilson; 3-John F. Dulles; 4- 
Philip Murray and William Green; 5- 
Trygve Lie; 6-George M. Humphrey; 7- 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.; 8-Ezra Taft Benson; 
9-Arthur Summerfield, Jr.; 10-Assistant to 
the President. 

II. Bright Spots: a-9; b-10; c-4; d-1; 
e-5; f-11; g-3; h-8; i-7; j-2. 

III. Dollar Picture: a-3; b-3. 

IV. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-NS; 3-T; 
4.T; 5-F; 6-T. 

V. If the President Dies: 
4-F; 5-F; 6-A. 





1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 
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Kodak Duaflex Deluxe 
Flash Outfit $33.45 


Everything you need for snapshots indoors 
or out. The camera is the Kodak Duaflex 
Il Camera with focusing Kodar //8 Lens 
(for close-ups as well as long shots and 
well suited to color snaps). There’s 

also the Kodak Duaflex Flasholder 

with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash 
bulbs, 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film, 
field case and an instruction booklet. 


Kodak Duaflex 

Flash Outfit $22.50 
Includes the Kodak Duaflex II Camera ». < [Pp ; ‘ k 
with Fixed Focus, Kodet Lens, Flasholder ly’ Sse f ie SS Brownie Haw eye 
with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash bulbs, i <3 . Y Vf ce 
2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film and ; . ” | Flash Outfit $13.50 


instruction booklet. Kodak Duaflex II 
Camera with Kodet Lens alone, $14.50. 


Here you get the Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera, (flash model with shutter that 
sets off the flash), film, flash bulbs, 
batteries, flasholder and instruction 
booklets. It’s all set to go—just load 
the camera, aim and shoot. Brownie 
Hawkeye Camera alone, $7.20. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


Kodak Pony 828 Camera $31.15 


A wonderful buy to take album-size snap- 

shots. Has Kodak Anaston //4.5 Lumenized Lens, 

shutter synchronized for flash. Takes 8 exposures. f> i 
Also in 35mm. model—the Kodak Pony 135 y 
Camera—$35.75. Fine for color slides y 
with Kodachrome Film. 





Kodak Tourist 11 Camera $26.25 

Latest of the popular folding cameras: Takes 8 exposures 214" x 
314" per roll of Kodak 620 Film—black-and-white or Kodacolor. 
Has focus set at the factory, Kodet Lens and Flash Kodon Shutter. 


Snapshots make swell Christmas Greeting Cards. See your photofinisher. 
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Two Rugged Thom MiAng 
with 4 Winning Way 
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We're making more shoes styled es- 
pecially for young men than ever 
before—and here are two good ex- 
amples of the kind of long-lasting, 


good-looking values you'll find among 


them. In all, there are 150 styles from 
which to choose your favorite. The 
low Thom McAn price, $7.45, is pos- 
sible only because Thom McAn 
shees— worn by more men than any 
other brand—are sold direct to you, 


in our own stores. Better drop in soon. 
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. ». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Plaudits for Our Film Critic 
Dear Editor: 

According to John C. Horton in the 
November 12 issue of Senior Scholastic, 
he approves of the motion picture 
Don’t Bother to Knock. My girl friend 
and I went to see the picture because 
some of our friends suggested it. We 
were disgusted and told our friends we 
just wasted good money. 

I am also a high school senior and 
like to consider myself a good critic of 
movies, and this one I would mark as 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. My friend read 
the letter by Mr. Horton and suggested 
I do the same. Mr. Horton, can you 
honestly say Miss Monroe can act! 
Senior Scholastic has been pretty 
solid in its criticism of movies so I will 
agree with the film critic. He should be 
given a lot of credit for this column and 
I hope everyone agrees. 
Louise Knowles 
Bowen High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


On Spanking 


Dear Editor: 

In relation to the letter written by 
“Seventeen” in the November 12 issue 
of Senior Scholastic, I have only one 
comment. She is certainly much differ- 
ent from any teen-age girl I have ever 
met. The teen-agers with whom I as- 
sociate act as and consider themselves 
to be young adults. Our parents realize 
this and treat us as such. I am certain 
that most of us gain a great deal more 
from a severe talking to from our par- 
ents than we would from a spanking. 
To me, a spanking should be given to 


5 


children. either too young or too stub- 
born to be reasoned with. 
Donna Jean Nordin 
Palatine Township H. S. 
Palatine, Ill. 


Dear “Seventeen”: 
I was horrified to read your letter. 
My parents have rules for discipline and 
(Continued on page 28) 





Answers to last issue's puzzle 
NIAIKIE DIVICIK 


OINIA PIALY 
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5. Tear. 


. A welcome gentleman at 
Christmas. 

5. These are placed at the 
top of Christmas trees. 

. A Christmas dessert, 
mince — 
No room at the om 
for Mary and Joseph 

. One of Santa‘s reindeer. 

. A cheer. 20. Engine 

. Either, or; neither, 


23. We put Christmas pres- 


ents under this. 

26. Simpleton 
. Aptitude, skill. 

9. Alderman (abbr.). 

. On Christmas Eve chil- 
dren - . of sugar- 
plum fairies. 

. The Little White ___ 
That Cried. 


3. Interstate Commerce 


Commission (abbr.). 


5. Eclectic (abbr.). 
7. Acting team of Lynn 


Fontanne and Alfred 


. Sheep’s cry. 
. Long Persian carpet. 
. Food eaten at breakfast. 


2. Associated Press 


(abbr.). 


3. Pinch. 
. Academic period. 


. Row. 
. Another (abbr.). 
. Chemical symbol for 


radon. 

Santa's headquarters, 
 * 
Grotesque trick. 


. |; f= 


5. Aorist (abbr.). 


. Policeman. 
. Aramaic (abbr.). 
. Listening to. 


21. Pertaining to nodes, 
2. Ordnance officer 


ores 
. Drink made of hops. 


(abbr.). 


. Build. 
. While Shepherds Watch 
pene Sa By - 


Night. 
— toe. 


2. It Came Upon a Mid- 


nen 


. What angels wear above 


their heads. 


. Silent __ 


Peace on Earth 


By Selby Hoff, Ravenna (Ohio) High School 
*Starred words pertain to Christmas 
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. Jingle ae 38. Exclamation of distaste. 
3. An old cloth. 39. We sleep in this. 
omnes “ys *40. O Come, 

Nosed Reindeer Faithful. 
9. Delaware (abbr.). 42. Note of musical scale. 
. Electrified particle. °44. Christmas tree ornament. 

52. Jim’s gift to Della in 45. What tops do. 

O. Henry's “Gift of the 47. Remittance (abbr.). 

Magi” (pl.). 48. Animal used for food. 
2 es UL 49. Act, perform. 

herds of Christ’s birth. 51. Compass direction. 


2 Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
ey in Scholastic Mag Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in January 7th issue. 











6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Britain’s No. 2 Man 


Meet Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 


heir to the mantle of Winston Churchill 


HE old saving that opposites attract each other seems 
ihe in the case of British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden, his deputy and Foreign Sec 
etary 

Mr. Churchill is an open book to his own countrymen 
ind to millions of other people around the world. His big 
cigars are as famous as his brilliant speeches. His round, 
babyish face and bulky figure make one think of a kindly 
uncle. His grin is infectious. 

Mr. Eden, on the other hand, is usually thought of as 
something of a mystery man. Because he is handsome and 
erect and wears his clothes with style, he has been called 
the “glamour boy” of world diplomacy. But there aren't 
many people who can come up with a quick answer to the 
question: “What sort of man is he really?” 

Actually 
hard to figure out only because he has so many sides to his 
character. For instance: He was a brave, fighting officer 
in World War I but he refuses to shoot birds on hunting 
trips “because they are too beautiful.” He is just as strong 
i supporter of the United Nations as he was of the League 
i Nations, but he battles fiercely for whatever he thinks 
vill help Great Britain. After long, hard days in his office 
wv in the House of Commons, he goes home to work in his 


there is nothing mysterious about him. He is 


garden. Recently he was married to Mr. Churchill's niece 


He Refuses to Compromise with Principles 

The most striking thing about him is his air of control 
He stepped off the airplane from Britain on the Saturday 
ifter our election and faceda mob of reporters and photog 
raphers. His trip across the Atlantic had been a rough one. 
But he was composed and, as usual, immaculately dressed 
He spoke quietly but firmly. He was never flustered by 
the barrage of questions fired at him 

I have come here for the United Nations Assembly 
vhich provides an opportunity for statesmen of the world 
to meet and try to improve relations,” he said, and we could 
feel his dignity and sincerity. 

Mr. Eden is in the great tradition of British diplomats 
He comes from a wealthy family and was educated at Eton 
and Oxford 
in oriental languages. From Oxford he went directly into 
the army. For a while after World War I he tried his 
hand at journalism, but he was trained for government 


In college, he won high honors for his work 


service and eventually he entered politics. 

He rose like a skyrocket through the British Foreign 
Office, which is similar to our State Department. After 
holding several smaller jobs he was named Minister for 
the League of Nations and in 1935 he became Foreign 
Secretary. He was only thirty-eight years old then, the 
voungest Foreign Secretary of Great Britain since 1851. 


BIS photo 


Three years later he seemed to throw his brilliant career 
away. Neville Chamberlain was Prime Minister then, carry- 
ing on the “appeasement” policy that many people believe 
led to World War II. Mr. Eden fought this policy without 
success. Finally, when Mr. Chamberlain moved again to 
appease Mussolini, the Italian dictator, Mr. Eden could 
stand it no longer. He resigned his post and walked out 
of the government. 

This came as a shock to many, especially his critics. 
It had been thought that he was a man who might com- 
promise on principles to advance himself personally. His 
resignation proved just the opposite. The idealistic side 
of the Eden character came to light for the first time. 

He went out into what one writer has called “the political 
wilderness.” He became a sort of “forgotten man.” 

Then came World War II and some of Britain’s darkest 
days. Mr. Churchill, who .headed the government then, 
knew that he needed the country’s best men in his cabinet. 
So Mr. Eden was called, back into the government. He 
served as War Minister and then as Foreign Secretary again. 
When the Churchill government lost the first election after 
the war, he went out with it. 

By then, however, he was the No. 2 man in the Con- 
servative party. It was only natural, therefore, that he 
would be in the cabinet again when Mr. Churchill was re- 
turned to power in the elections of 1950 


A Violent Temper Under Perfect Control 

The Churchill-Eden team works in close harmony where 
matters of principle are involved, but the two men are not 
by any means always in agreement on methods. Mr. 
Churchill likes the dramatic approach; he has always been 
the man of action. Mr. Eden prefers to do things one step 
at a time. He acts as a brake on his impetuous boss. 

This does not mean that he has no fire inside. The fact 
is that he has a violent temper but that he has taught 
himself to keep it under control. His prepared speeches 
are so controlled that they sometimes sound flat. When 
he engages in debate, however, and speaks “off the cuff,” 
his temper sometimes slips its leash. Then his remarks be- 
come scaldingly hot. 

The present meeting of the U. N. General Assembly is 
probably the most important in its history. Some think 
that the problems before it are too great and that the U. N. 
is bound to collapse.-Mr. Eden is not one of these. He 
makes it plain that he intends to keep on fighting no 
matter how dark things may seem. —RaLpH CHAPMAN 











Chicago Daily News 
In Some Things We Haven't Progressed 


Pro Side: In elections, Vice-President is a secondary figure. 
Con Side: Vice-Presidents have “grown” with Presidency. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

According to the Constitution (Article II, Section 1, Para- 
graph 1), the President of the United States is elected to 
serve a four-year term in the White House. By the Twenty- 
Second Amendment, the President can serve no more than 
two full terms at this post. The Vice-President is elected at 
the same time for the same term. 

The responsibilities of the two administrators, however, 
vary greatly. The President’s are vast and often crushing. The 
Vice-President is required only to preside over the Senate. 

Yet who fills the President's unexpired term if the Chief 
Executive dies? The Vice-President. For years, students of 
our Government have questioned whether this procedure 
makes sense. They point out that Vice-Presidents are not 
chosen by the people for such a responsible post. Many have 
suggested that in the event of the President’s death we turn 
the question of a Presidential replacement over to the voters 
as soon as possible. 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





IF 
the President 


Dies... 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should a Vice-President be limited 
to two years in the White House 


if the Chief Executive dies? 


Two Senators, George Smathers (Dem., Fla.) and J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (Dem., Ark.) have announced that they will 
introduce measures for such a change during the 83rd Con- 
gress. Their plans, which are similar, call for a two-year limit 
on the term of any Vice-President who becomes President on 
the Chief Executive's death. 

If the President should die during the first two years of his 
term, a Presidential election would be held at the midway— 
two-year point—to coincide with the Congressional elections. 
The newly-elected President would then serve a regular 
four-year term. If the President died during the last two 
years of his elected term, the Vice-President would fill out 
the remainder of the term. 

Is this a more democratic method of providing for the 
Presidential succession? 

Let’s look at both sides of this question: “Should a Vice- 
President be limited '» two years in the White House if the 
Chief Executive dies?” 


YES! 


1. This would carry out the intention 
of the Constitution. 


The Constitution did not intend for a 
Vice-President to fill the remainder of 
the President’s term if the post of Chief 
Executive became vacant. Article II, 
Section 1, Paragraph 5 of the Constitu- 
tion states that if the Presidency is va- 
cated “the powers and duties of the said 
office . . . shall devolve on the Vice- 
President.” 


This doesn’t mean that the Vice-Pres- 
ident becomes President. He only acts 
as President until a new election can be 
held. Later Presidents corrupted the 
meaning of this phrase. 

The first Vice-Presidential succession 
occurred after President William Henry 
Harrison died in office in 1841—a month 
after his inauguration. Vice-President 
John Tyler took on the Presidential 
duties. But former President John 
Quincy Adams, who should have known 
the intentions of the Founding Fathers, 
said Tyler was not the President. Tyler, 


wrote Adams, was a man “who styled 
himself President of the United States 
and not the Vice-President acting as 
President, which would be the correct 
style.” 

And earlier, James Madison said 
there should be “an intermediate elec- 
tion of the President” in case of his re- 
moval. 

This Constitutional intention was 
fortified by the Twelfth Amendment 
(1804). In essence it states that elec- 
tors name in distinct ballots the persons 
voted for as President and Vice-Presi- 
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Time for a New Model 


Pro Side: Vice-Presidents are often chosen to win votes from sectional groups. 
Con Side: The new President needs time to win the loyalty of all party groups. 


dent. The best doesn’t win the 
Presidency and the second best win the 
Vice in the balloting. The 
men are chosen for different jobs. If the 
Constitution and our 


early legislators saw it this wav, should 


man 
Presidency 
framers of the 
the mistakes of later men force 


ve let 


follow an unconstitutional, and 


path? 


us to 


unsound 


2. In Presidential elections, the peo- 
ple vote chiefly for the nominee for Pres- 
ident, not for the Vice-President, who is 
a secondary figure. 


Political parties have shown much 
less judgment in picking Vice-Presiden 
tial candidates than in choosing Presi 
Vice-Presidents are 


dential nominees 


often chosen in order to win votes from 
sections or economic groups where the 
Presidential candidate is weakest. Often 
Presidential candidates and their sup 
deliberately overlooked 


ind popularity for the 


have 
men of talent 
Vice-Presidential post. Such men might 
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dent? 
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saw clearly the 
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difficulty in 
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He said 
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History has shown that these are the 
facts. Theories that the two best men 
from party should run on the 
ticket don’t last very long in the pande 
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monium of convention halls. With the 
cry of victory in the air, the Vice-Presi- 
dential spot must be sacrificed to ex- 


pediency 

But is this the kind of man who, by 
in aecident of fate, should rise to the 
Presidency? Doesn't our nation deserve 
better than a haphazard selection? 


3. Voters should have the chance to 
approve of the Presidential successor as 
soon as possible. 

Seven Vice-Presidents have become 
President through the death of the Chief 
Executive them succeeded to 
the post within the first two years of 
the four-year Some have held it 
for almost four years. Nobody voted on 


Five of 
term 


their rights to the post. 

An off-year election would give the 
citizens of the nation some protection 
against a man whose thinking and qual- 
ifications do not have the Presidential 
endorsement of the electorate. Shouldn't 
this “acting” President stand before the 
people to see if they want him as Chief 
Executive? 

A long term for an “acting” President 
gets even more risky when one considers 
the acting President’s successors. If the 
acting President his successor is 
the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The Speaker is not a nationally- 
elected figure. And he might even be- 
long to another political party. Also, he 
is a member of the legislative, not the 
administrative branch. After him would 
come the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, then the Se cretary of State, the 
Secretary of Detense, and so on down 
the line of Cabinet officers. 

The longer the term of the acting 
President, the greater the possibility 
that he in office and be re- 


dies 


might die 





placed by one of these office-holders. 
Shouldn’t we prevent the world’s most 
powerful elective post from becoming a 
hand-me-down affair? Shouldn't the 
office of President remain as closely 
bound as possible by the people’s de- 
cision? 

4. There would be a better chance for 
harmony between the President and 
Congress. 

The Vice-President who becomes 
President by accident does not repre- 
sent the will of the people for that post, 
as do the legislators for theirs. There 
would be the feeling in Congress that 
the new President did not gain the post 
by his own ability but rather through an 
act of fate. 

This type of sentiment was used 
against President Andrew Johnson, who 
succeeded Abraham Lincoln upon Lin- 
coln’s death in 1865. Johnson did not 
have the prestige of Lincoln. He found 
it almost impossible to carry out his 
program—based on Lincoln’s—for treat- 
ing the defeated South sympathetically. 
Tensions rose to such a degree that 
Johnson was finally impeached by the 
House of Representatives. 

Had Johnson stood for a mid-term 
election, this low point in White House- 
Capitol Hill relations might have been 
avoided. Either he would have lost and 
a successor with popular appeal would 
have entered the Presidency, or he 
would have received a mandate from 
the people to remain as Chief Execu- 
tive. Once elected on his own right, 
Johnson’s prestige would have risen in 
the eyes of Congress. 

This mid-term election would coin- 
cide with Congressional elections. The 
victorious President would then bring in 
with him a new House and new Sena- 
tors whose views were more in harmony 
with his. 

Must we have unnecessary and 
lengthy dissension between two 
branches of Government? Isn’t the best 
solution to let the people decide on the 
new President at the next Congressional 
election? 


1. Presidential campaigns cost too 
much money and cause too much disrup- 
tion to be repeated more than is neces- 
sary. 

No one doubts that the United States 
can survive its Presidential campaigns. 
But the question is whether the strain 
of an additional campaign is best for 
the nation. The 1952 electioneering cost 
an estimated $82,000,000. Campaigns 
are not only expensive but they impose 
severe strains on party leaders. The two 
leading candidates in the recent cam- 
paign traveled a total of over 80,000 
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miles and made 431 speeches. Is this 
the way to preserve the health of our 
national leaders for the difficult job of 
governing? 

Hard-fought campaigns leave unmis- 
takable scars on the national scene. Dis- 
sension between regional, minority, and 
economic groups is unavoidable. Cam- 
paign oratory sharpens rather than 
soothes conflicting points of view. 

During the 1952 campaign, many 
U. S.-backed programs for European 
unity and rearmament lost their steam. 
Deprived of responsible U. S. leader- 
ship for the long campaign period, not 
knowing who the next President would 
be, our allies in Western Europe re- 
newed old rivalries. They were trou- 
bled, too, over what new foreign policies 
a changed Administration in Washing- 
ton might devise. Can we afford to risk 
precious time on more campaigns which 
might breed more disruption? 


2. A short-term President, because of 
his temporary nature, would get little 
Congressional support. 

How would Congress react to a “tem- 
porary” President whose term was only 
a few months or, at most, less than two 
years? Chances are, not very much Con- 
gressional enthusiasm or support would 
be forthcoming. The advocates of the 
mid-term election state that Vice-Presi- 
dents are considered secondary figures 
in an Administration. It is said that they 
lack widespread appeal. This argument, 
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Adapted from cartoon by Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
We Need a New Constitutional Amendment 


Pro Side: Plan would give people chance to approve chief. 
Con Side: Programs of short-term man would be hamstrung. 


however, can be turned right back to 
prove its unreasonableness. What the 
so-called “acting” President needs above 
all is enough time to prove himself with 
Congress and the people. 

Unlike the elected President, he has 
little or no “honeymoon” or “era of good 
feeling” with Congress after a political 
victory. He inherits, rather, most of the 
past Administration’s enemies and per- 
haps fewer of its friends. He inherits 
certain policies about which he may 
have had little to say during their for- 
mation. And he has had no opportunity 
to gain national support by campaign- 
ing for President. 

Remember, also, that the political 
party machinery was geared to the per- 
sonality and programs of the past Chief 
Executive. The new President needs 
time to win the loyalty of his own party 
in his changed position. 

Is it reasonable, then, to call a new 
election in two years or less, before this 
man has worked at the job of being 
President? How many past Presidents 
have achieved enough in their first two 
years to risk re-election? 

3. Because of his short term, the new 
President would be less able to plan any 
long-range programs or be forceful in 
international affairs. 

Having cast his lot in politics the 
short-term President would probably 
run as his party’s nominee in the mid- 
term election that has been proposed. 
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Even if he preferred not to run, his 
party supporters might persuade him to 
do so as the best hope for victory. 

Campaigning, however, does not mix 
very well with policy planning. Each is 
a job in itself. How, then, could the 
successor-President initiate and push 
long-range programs at home and 
abroad with an election hanging over 
his head? Not very easily. 

In March, 1947, for example, Presi- 
dent Truman announced his proposal to 
give military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey in order to combat 
communism in that area of the world. 
The planning for such a program started 
months- before. What if Mr. Truman, 
who succeeded the late President Roose- 
velt in 1945, had been up for election 
in 1946, as the “two-year limit” proposal 
would require? The*groundwork for the 
Greek-Turkish aid program might have 
been postponed because of the Presi- 
dent’s indefinite future. 

How strong would the President's in- 
fluence have been in diplomatic rela- 
tions at that time? After all, he might 
soon have been out of office. 

Not only his own programs, but those 
of his predecessor would be blocked by 
the temporary character of his term of 
office. He would have little opportunity 
to carry out the past President's pro- 
grams. 

Doesn't the Smathers-Fulbright pro- 
posal make for less continuity and less 
efficiency in government? Doesn't it 
weaken the administrative branch? 

4. Some Vice-Presidents who have 
risen to the Presidency through the Chief 
Executive's death hove grown with the 
office and become fine leaders. 


A new President needs time to learn 
his job—unique in its procedures and 
powers. Some Presidents have failed in 
the job but others have grown with it. 

One of the latter was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who rose from the Vice- 
Presidency upon the death of William 
McKinley in 1901. Roosevelt became 
one of the nation’s most forceful Presi- 
dents. His achievements ranged from 
constructing the Panama Canal to me- 
diating peace between Japan and Russia 
in 1905. 

Most of his greatest work took place 
after 1902, when, under a “two-year 
limit” plan, he would have been re- 
quired to stand for election. He might 
not have been successful at the polls. 
Since he was only in his mid-40s, his 
youth might have proved a_ barrier. 
Neither did he have sufficient party 
influence. In fact, some party leaders 
had favored him for the Vice-Presidency 
in 1900 in the hope of ruining the 
career of this over-ambitious youngster. 

How much poorer would the nation 
have been without Theodore Roosé- 
velt’s leadership? 









The Bright Spots 
of 1952 


Not all was dark in 1952—there was good will 


to men in the lands where freedom reigned 


HEN future historians look 
back on 1952, they will find 
little in that 12-month period 


1952 will be 


and 


The vear 
bitterness 


to cheer about 


recorded as a vear of 
bloodshed, a dark page in the annals 
of human striving for a better world. 

During 1952 tens of thousands of 
nen lost their lives in that bleak, hilly 
peninsula in far-off Korea. Hundreds 
of thousands languished in concentra- 
camps in countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. Literally millions were 
xecuted by the forces of darkness that 
rule the once peaceful land of Con- 


tion 
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peace on 
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there was no earth. Men 
vere fighting and dying in Korea, in 
Indo-China, in Malaya. Fully a third 
* the world in chains. And the 
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Not All Was Black in 1952 
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While soviet 
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Nations—persisted in 
to save succeeding generations from 


nourished their faith in the 
sp rke smen poured 
venom and hate, men of 
and out of the United 
their endeavors 


the scourge of war.” 

Through the non-political units of 
the U. N.—the specialized agencies— 
efforts stepped up to wipe out 
disease, poverty, and ignorance. 


were 


To millions of children of all races 
in all corners of the world there IS 
a Santa Claus—a real, living, all-year- 
round Santa—who has given them 
their first taste of milk, their first pair 
of shoes, their first medical examina- 
tion. His name is the United Nations. 

By the end of 1952, some 700,000,- 
000 children—more than two thirds of 
the children on earth—had received sup- 
plementary feedings such as milk, fats, 
fish-liver oils, and some meat products. 

Nearly 60,000,000 children all over 
the world have received medical ex- 
aminations and nearly half that num- 
ber were vaccinated against tubercu- 
losis. 

In 1952 alone, 3,500,000 children 
and mothers received a daily food sup- 
plement of milk and meat products. 
This aid was far-flung. It included 
drought sufferers in Brazil and India, 
Arab refugee groups in the Middle 
East, and natives in the Equatorial 
ireas of Africa 

All this is part of the program of 
UNICEF (the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund). 
Contributions to the Fund as of May, 
1952. totaled $165,492,000, of which 
the United States’ share was $80,750,- 
000. The remainder was given by other 
U. N. member countries and by private 
donors 

In one month—November, 1952- 
UNICEF received donations of $566,- 
525 from three governments. A first 
contribution of $20,000 came from the 
government of tiny E] Salvador (popu- 
lation 1,858,000). This brought to 60 
the number of governments which had 
contributed to UNICEF since it was 
founded six years ago. 

Sweden (population 7,000,000) 
made an additional contribution in 


November of $96,525, raising that na- 
tion’s total support of UNICEF to 
$304,000. 

In the same month, Australia (popu- 
lation 8,000,000) pledged another 
$450,000 to UNICEF. Its support to 
date totals $11,460,000. The country 
“down under” is second only to the 
United States in total contributions to 
UNICEF. And it ranks first on a per 
capita basis—i.e., in proportion to popu- 
lation. 

All told, in 1952 UNICEF aid was 
extended to 72 countries and territories 
circling the globe! 


The Human Side of the U. N. 


The year 1952 saw great strides 
made by various U. N. specialized 
agencies in the economic and social 
fields. 'These agencies, in the words of 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, “are 
part of the same movement; they are 
all working for the United Nations’ 
ideals and purposes. They are all work- 
ing for the people.” They are the 
human side of the U. N. 

The list of their accomplishments 
during 1952 is much too long to cite 
here. The following are a few isolated 
but concrete examples: 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
scored signal victories in 1952 in the 
fight against malaria, one of mankind’s 
worst enemies. In Southeast Asia, a 
major battleground, 277 field special- 
ists were engaged in 74 anti-malaria 
projects. In Greece, before a WHO 
anti-malaria campaign, 85 per cent of 
the population suffered from the dis- 
ease. Today, less than five per cent are 
victims. The successful WHO cam- 
paign there has had the effect of adding 








nearly 200,000 workers to the farming 
force. Average annual income of farm- 
ers in selected test areas has risen from 
$195 to $385. 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) technicians were at work in 
1952 in Thailand, Ethiopia, and Iran 
battling against rinderpest, the “black 
plague” of cattle. Newly developed 
vaccines have successfully checked the 
spread of this dread disease. 


Introduction of previously unknown* 


hand tools—hoes, rakes, and scythes— 
into Afghanistan, by FAO experts, has 
been estimated as increasing the agri- 
cultural productivity per man in that 
country from two-and-a-half to five 
times. 
United 
entific and 


Nations Educational, Sci- 
Cultural Organization 
UNESCO) in 1952 had 70 technical 
assistance missions in 32 different 
countries fighting the good fight against 
illiteracy. To date, it has spent more 
than $500,000,000 to restore schools 
destroyed during World War II. In ad- 
dition, UNESCO in 1952 helped sey- 
eral thousand scientists to exchange and 
publicize their findings. 
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Giving free medical advice for treatment of emergency cases 
at sea is the job of the International Radio-Medical Center at 
Rome, Italy. Center and its privately-owned radio station are 
run by Prof. Guido Guida (above), a retired Italian naval doc- 


These stories never made the head- 
lines in 1952. If carried at all by the 
daily press, they were for the most part 
“buried” on inside pages. 

To a large extent a similar fate 
befell the other U. N. specialized agen- 
cies. Here are the rest of them and 
a brief description of their functions: 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO)—to improve working conditions 
in all countries. 


International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO)—to establish standards 
and regulations for international com 
mercial air travel. 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank)— 
to lend money to war-ravaged or under- 
developed countries for reconstruction 
and development of industries. 

International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund)—to promote international mones 
tary cooperation and assist member 
nations to stabilize their currencies. 
(UPU)—to 


and 


Universal Postal Union 
set regulations for the speedy 
efficient exchange of mail among na- 
tions. 
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International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU)—to regulate international 
radio, telegraph, and telephone serv- 
ices. 

World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO)—to maintain systems for the 
rapid exchange of weather informa- 
tion. 


They all piled up an _ impressive 
record of positive achievements in 1952. 
In one way or another, the specialized 
agencies of the U. N. have changed 
the lives of untold thousands of indi- 
viduals in many parts of the world— 
made their lives happier, more secure, 


more productive. : 


Your Investment in Good Will 


YOU, too, played a part in 1952 
in making our world a better place in 
which to live. You may not know it, 
but YOU helped the U. N. and its spe- 
cialized agencies to carry on the world- 
wide struggle against hunger, disease, 
and ignorance. 

How much did it cost you? As 
1/157,000,000th of the U. S. popula 
tion, the cost to you was as follows: 


ie 


tor, entirely at his own expense. Forty physicians, each a 
specialist in his field, assist Prof. Guida in transmitting 
diagnosis and treatment of cases. The radio station operates 
over an established wave length known to all vessels at sea. 





International News photo 


Takejuro Shigemuro (right), an American of Japanese descent, is a railroad sta- 
tion porter in Seattle, Wash. His son was killed in France during World War Il. 
With Government insurance checks paid for their son's death, Mr. and Mrs. Shige- 
muro (left) established a scholarship at Carleton College, Minn., where their 


son had studied. Holding son’s photo is Bill Dr 
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16 cents was your investment 


Little Stories of Glad Tidings 
1952 
time 

They 

Big Stories in a journalistic sense. They 

never made the front pages of the pa 


there 
“little 
werent 


Throughout the vear 
from time to 


glad _ tidings 


ippeared 
items” of 


pers. Most of them, in fact, were lost 
in the shuffle of the more important 
iweccounts dealing with strife. violence 
ind wars. 

From the year’s parade of news we 
save gleaned a handful of these little 
tories. They may not signify much 
‘ingly or even collectively. But they, 
too, are part of the record of 1952. 
Chey show, however faintly, that in this 
roubled and divided world, in the 
very shadow of atomic destruction, 
people continued to practice human 
kindness and grope for mutual under- 
standing and harmony. 





d, a scholarship winner. 


Here are a few of the “little items”: 


In Italy, two boys were awarded 
national prizes for “piggy-backing” a 
crippled classmate to school for a whole 
vear. The two teen-agers carried the 
bov—whose legs had been enclosed in a 
plaster cast—for three miles back and 
forth from his parents’ cabin on top 
of a mountain to the Southern Tyrol 
village school 


e The governments of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden signed an 
igreement this year creating a Scandi- 
navian passport union. The new system 
abolishing passports for travel among 
the Scandinavian countries will mean, 
among other things, the elimination of 
14,000,000 entry and exit stamps. 


e What's perhaps more noteworthy is 
that two “traditional enemies” in South- 
Europe—Turkey and Greece- 
agreement recently. 
countries are no 
carry passports 
nations common 


east 
signed a_ similar 
Citizens of the two 
required to 


their 


longer 
W hen crossing 


borders 


e U.S. soldiers of the 966th Engineers 
Field Maintenance Company, stationed 
in Stuttgart, Germany, collected $1,500 
to save a local orphanage condemned 
to close because of bad sanitation. In 
their spare time the soldiers also built 
swings, seesaws, and sandboxes for the 
playground. 


e The Norwegian people have recently 
shipped 50 prefabricated houses as a 


gift for victims of the floods in northern 
Italy. 


e Among the many gifts received by 
UNICEF in recent months was one 
from an old lady of 92 years, living 
in a little town on Funen Island off 
the coast of Denmark. She sent in all 
her life’s savings—1,000 kroner (over 
$150)—for the sick and needy children 
of the world. 


e A school where Arab and Jewish 
children will study together is being 
built in the Ben Shemen Children’s vil- 
lage near Lod, Israel. The school, 
sponsored by a Christian-Jewish com- 
mittee, will be named after Dr. Albert 
Einstein. 


e A group of young Americans set out 
for the leper colony at Chiengmai, 
Thailand, to build houses for lepers’ 
children and isolate them from infec- 
tion. 


e Sunday-school children in Taplow, 
England, have been contributing their 
pocket money toward treatments for 
a Nigerian boy afflicted with leprosy. 
The boy has now been completely 
cured. 


e The Danish Life-Saving Service is 
observing its centenary this year. Dur- 
ing those 100 years it has rescued 12,- 
367 people from ships in distress—an_ 
average of one life saved every three 
days. 


e A group of 55 U. S. women—wives 
of American airline pilots and other 
flying personnel based in  Britain— 
have raised $1,000 to help send a 
British student to a university in the 
United States. In this manner, they 
wished “to repay some of the kind- 
nesses” they had enjoyed in England. 


e And from Sweden comes this touch- 
ing tale of an effort to spare the lives 
of migratory birds: “Floodlighting of 
a lighthouse has been tried in Sweden 
as a means of saving the lives of thou- 
sands of birds which, attracted by the 
light of the beacon, have crashed 
against its walls at night. The first 
lighthouse to adopt this method is 
Lange Jan, or Long John, on the island 
of Oland in the Baltic Sea, a favorite 
passage for hundreds of thousands of 
migratory birds. While formerly the 
staff of Long John used to find daily 
numerous dead or dying birds, it is now 
reported that the migratory birds use 
the rock of the floodlit tower as a rest- 
ing place on their way to and from 
Scandinavia.” 


These are just a few minor signs that 
good will still persists among men—and 
that perhaps someday there will also 
be peace on earth. A Merry Christmas 
to you all. 
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Adapted from cartoon by Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


UNCLE SAM’S PROBLEM—A major job of new Admin- 
y in balance. 





istration will be keeping our ec 


made fun of all the discussion we 

have had lately about high prices, 
the cost of living, and so on. He said 
he was a candidate on this platform: 
“Against Inflation, Against Deflation, 
for FLATION!” 

Of course, “flation” is not in the dic- 
tionary. But “stability” is, and stability 
in our economic life is what most of us 
are for. 

Naturally, an economy like ours—with 
156,000,000 Americans buying, selling, 
hiring, working, saving, borrowing— 
can’t stand still. We do, though, want 
to avoid violent swings toward inflation, 
on the one hand, which might make the 
dollar we earn and save today worth half 
a dollar tomorrow; or, on the other 
hand, deflation, which might throw mil- 
lions of people out of work. 

Keeping our economy stable will be 
one of the biggest problems of our new 
Administration under General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The problem will be 
with him as long as he is in the White 
House. You can’t just pass or repeal a 
law, say “that’s that,” and then put eco- 
nomics away in a file under the letter 
“E” while you think about something 
else. The economic picture changes 
constantly. 

Throughout our history the Govern- 
ment has taken a hand in vital parts of 
our economic life—for example, in bank- 
ing, foreign trade, agriculture. President- 
elect Eisenhower says we have too much 
Government control and “interference” 
with the freedom of our economy. But 
that does not mean he wants to abandon 
the Government’s responsibility for a 
stable economy. Besides, the Govern- 
ment has become our biggest single 
employer and “customer.” Uncle Sam 
employs 2,600,000 people and as a cus- 
tomer he spends billions of dollars buy- 
ing armaments for defense. Therefore, 
the Government's policies have a far 


N: long ago a character in a film 


The Dollar Picture 


bigger effect on our economy than those 
of even such a giant corporation as 
General Motors or United States Steel. 

Let’s see what inflation means in 
everyday terms. The economists tell us 
we have inflation when there is more 
money than there are goods and services 
to buy with it. Specifically, this is what 
happens when uncontrolled inflation 
comes to a typical town. 


Inflation and Deflation 


Suppose the main factory in Middle- 
ville makes wire. During the war it 
makes field wire for the Army. Many of 
the townsmen want wire fence but can- 
not get it. When the war ends the fac- 
tory goes back to making wire fence, 
but it cannot make it fast enough to 
satisfy the demand. Farmer Jones offers 
to pay 10 cents extra per foot of fence 
if he can get it right away. Coal Dealer 
Smith offers to pay 25 cents extra, and 
the price of fence goes up. 

Farmer Jones charges more for his 
eggs to help pay for the fence. The 
workers in the wire factory demand 
higher wages because eggs cost more. 
When wages increase, the price of fence 
goes higher. 

Then the Government starts a new 
defense program and orders more Army 
field wire. The factory borrows money 
from the bank to build a new plant. 
More workers come into Middleville, 
looking for places to live. The price of 
bricks and steel goes up as the builders 
of the new plant and the builders of the 
new homes bid against each other for 
them. 

By now an inflationary frame of mind 
has set in. People care less for money, 
which is losing value all the time, than 
for the things they can buy with it. 
People stop saving money. Many go 
into debt by buying automobiles and 
television sets on the installment plan. 

On top of all this the Government 
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raises taxes to pay for defense. Money 
becomes cheaper because a larger part 
of each dollar goes to the Government. 
Prices go up and up and the real value 
of money goes down and down. (In 
Germany after World War I the money 
was literally not worth the paper it was 
printed on.) 

Now let us see what happens when 
uncontrolled deflation comes to Middle- 
ville: 

Suppose Farmer Jones needs more 
fence but decides the price is too high. 
At the same time the Army finds it has 
enough field wire. The factory’s ware- 
house begins to fill up with unsold out- 
put. The factory reduces the price of 
fence in the hope of attracting custom- 
ers, and some workers are laid off. They 
can’t pay the installments on_ their 
houses, and the banks take over the 
houses, eventually selling them at a loss. 

Because the workers can't afford so 
many eggs, Farmer Jones’ business suf- 
fers. The price of fence has been cut, 
but now Farmer Jones can’t afford even 
the lower price. More workers are laid 
off. Their loss of wages (purchasing 
power) affects all of Middleville. Prices 
fall down and down. The dollar is more 
valuable, but there are fewer dollars to 
spend. 

Business gets worse as people, fear- 
ful of the future, begin to hoard their 
money. The factory can’t pay off the 
loan on its new plant and the bank takes 
it over—but who is there to buy it? 
Economically, Middleville is stagnating. 
The town is potentially as rich as ever, 
but the machinery of production has 
stopped. Middleville is in a depression. 

These pictures of inflation and defla- 
tion are, of course, over-simplified. The 
workings of economics are much more 
intricate than that. Besides, the Gov- 
ernment would do its utmost to hold 
both inflation and deflation in check. 

The great controversy now is how to 
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keep our economy stable and avoid the 
extremes of either inflation or deépres- 
sion—“boom or bust.” Recently the pres- 
sures in our economy have been infla- 
tionary. In the election campaign each 
party blamed the other for causing these 
pressures. And in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration there will be plenty of dis- 
cussion about what to do next. This is 
how our present inflation came about: 


How Present Inflation Began 


Our whole economic outlook changed 
drastically with the beginning of the 
Korean war. The fact of Communist 
aggression alerted the free world to its 
danger. The Government rapidly began 
to mobilize on a scale unheard of be- 
fore except in World War II. As the 
scope of the defense program hit home, 
an inflationary frame of mind took hold. 
Many people, with the memory of the 
shortages and rationing of World War 
II fresh in their minds, rushed out to 
buy. The result of all this buying was a 
spurt of inflation. 

Soon after Korea, Congress enacted 
sweeping powers for control of produc- 
tion, prices, wages, and credit. Presi- 
dent Truman did not use these powers 
right away. He said machinery must be 
set up first, since controls without en- 
forcement would invite defiance. Repub- 
licans criticized him for not acting 
promptly enough. 

By January, 1951, Mr. Truman had 
ompleted a “top command” for mobili- 
zation and inflation controls, headed by 
Charles Edward Wilson, former presi- 
lent of General Electric. Critical mate- 
rials were placed under control, to make 
sure defense got adequate supplies. 
Freezes” were imposed on prices and 
wages. The Federal Reserve Board 
lrew up restrictions on real estate and 
installment buying and on bank credit. 
Rent controls continued. 

Since then the anti-inflation program 
has changed considerably. There have 
been new regulations by the Truman 
Administration, and new laws passed by 
Congress after sharp battles with the 
Administration. The Treasury Depart- 
ment and Federal Reserve Board have 
had a long controversy over Govern- 
ment bonds and bank credit. Mr. Wil- 
son has quit as “Mobilization Czar” 
because of disagreement with the Presi- 
dent in the. long struggle over wages 
and prices in steel. 

The economic outlook itself has 
changed. The defense program has been 
stretched out, with the target date for 
maximum build-up postponed from 
1954 to 1955. Although some lines of 
industry remain “tight,” many infla- 
tionary pressures have subsided. Some 
businesses—textiles, clothing, home ap- 
pliances—are looking for customers. 
Early this month price controls on cloth- 


ing, millinery, soft drinks and some 
other items were suspended. 

Finally, the election campaign has 
been fought out. The Democrats 
charged that a Republican victory 
would mean depression. The Republi- 
cans replied that the Truman Adminis- 
tration fostered inflation. President-elect 
Eisenhower dramatized this during the 
campaign by waving half a dollar bill 
to show the “real value” of the dollar, 
and breaking a pine board over his 
knee to show how purchasing power 
has been cut. 


The Economic Problems 


As the Eisenhower Administration 
prepared to take over, these are ex- 
pected to be the principal areas of eco- 
nomic policy with which it will deal: 


The Budget 


The Federal Government is spending 
around $80,000,000,000 a year, or 
roughly 30 per cent of the national in- 
come. Much of the spending is for de- 
fense, which is unproductive economi- 
cally. It thus places a heavy strain on 
our economic system. The Eisenhower 
Administration is pledged to cut the 
budget hard—to around $60,000,000,000 
by 1955. Such a cut would be anti- 
inflationary. The Government would be 
pouring fewer billions into the economy 
to bid for the goods and services avail- 
able. 

Presumably, the Government deficit 
would also be cut. That would mean 
less Government borrowing in the form 
of bonds, most of which are sold to 
banks. Many economists believe “deficit 
financing” should be cut because it is 
inflationary. (See “Where the Money 
Comes From,” Senior Scholastic, Nov. 
19, 1952.) They say the money involved 


circulates twice—first when the Gov- 
ernment spends it, second when banks 
use the Government bonds as a credit 
basis for loans to business. 

The problem of how to cut the budget 
was discussed in an earlier article (Nov. 
12 issue). The Republicans say much 
can be saved by eliminating what they 
allege to be waste and inefficiency in 
civilian departments. General Eisen- 
hower has said that additional econo- 
mies can be made by reducing the big 
outlays for defense. ; 


Taxes 


Our taxes also are the highest we 
have ever had except during World 
War II. In one way, some economists 
consider taxes deflationary. Taxes take 
money out of circulation-and drain off 
the money the Government pours into 
the economy through spending. But in 
other ways taxes are considered infla- 
tionary. Taxes are so heavy, the argu- 
ment runs, that individuals and corpo- 
rations lose their incentive to work 
harder and produce more. They feel 
they would only be “working for the 
Government.” Less work means lower 
production, and lower production while 
a lot of money is circulating means 
inflation. 

General Eisenhower is not expected 
to take a stand on taxes right away, 
although some Republicans, including 
the prospective Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, are saying taxes 
can be cut in 1953. The President-elect 
and his advisers want to study the 
whole budget picture first. But General 
Eisenhower is committed to a cut in 
taxes as soon as the budget permits. He 
and Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
have said taxes should be no more than 
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25 per cent of our national income—26 
per cent of “our liberties” as Senator 
Taft has put it. 

Some economists say that if the 
budget is cut, lower taxes will be ad- 
visable, not only to ease the burden for 
the taxpayer but also to stabilize the 
economy. The Democrats, for their 
part, say it is irresponsible to talk of 
tax cuts while the Communist menace 
is great, our mobilization is incomplete, 
and the time for safe budget-cutting is 
far off. 


Credit 


Credit controls have now been re- 
laxed considerably. Chances are that 
unless the economy takes a sharp turn 
there will be little pressure for strength- 
ening them. Businessmen in many lines 
say stricter requirgments for down pay- 
ments and shorter time to pay up in- 
stallments would hurt business and 
threaten to bring on a recession. 

The election of General Eisenhower 
indicates a change in the struggle be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Basically, the issue between the two 
is this: The Treasury feels that the 
Federal Reserve Board should help the 
Government sell bonds at low ‘interest 
rates, in order to finance the deficit. The 
Federal Reserve Board feels that as an 
independent agency, it should concern 
itself with sound bank credit and not 
be distracted by the Government's 
spending needs. Many observers feel 
that the Federal Reserve Board’s policy 
of sound bank credit will be supported 
by the Administration. 


Prices 


Controls on prices also are much 
eased. The Capehart amendment to the 
Defense Production Act permits pro- 
ducers to take many cost increases into 
account in figuring their price ceilings. 
Other amendments assure merchants of 
their normal profit percentages. Ceilings 
on many items have been suspended; 
many are selling below the ceiling 
figures. The Republicans are committed 
to wipe out as many controls as pos- 
sible. The féeling is there may be 
moves to do away with price controls 
altogether. 


Wages 

Wage controls also are “softer.” The 
base formula permits wage increases to 
meet the increased cost of living since 
January, 1950, plus certain “fringe” 
benefits. But many observers feel that 
the effort to hold the wage line was 
hard hit when labor won substantial 
gains after the struggle that went on in 
the steel industry during much of 1952. 

At this writing many observers feel 
that the wage line will be dented fur- 
ther in coal. John L. Lewis’ United 
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but cost of living has gone up, too, and purchasing power of the dollar has 
fallen. Problem: to keep economy stable by balancing inflation and deflation. 


Mine Workers have been granted wage 
increases of $1.90 a day from the mine 
operators. These increases go 40 cents a 
day over the wage formula. The Wage 
Stabilization Board refused to allow 
this additional 40 cents on the ground 
that it would be inflationary. Mr. Lewis 
and the mine operators asked the Gov- 
ernment for the full increase and the 
case went to Economic Stabilizer Roger 
Putnam for a rehearing. Mr. Putnam 
has power to overrule the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Many observers felt that if Mr. Put- 
nam did not approve the full $1.90, 
Mr. Lewis would take strike action. 

Philip Murray, late president of the 
CIO, in a report published after his 
death, indicated labor would not tol- 
erate wage controls with price controls 
“collapsing.” Besides, labor was _in- 
censed this year when Congress abol- 
ished the power of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board—which sets wage-control 
policy—to intervene in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 


Administration’s Policy 


Many Republicans say it’s time to cut 
labor “down to size.” They say the 
Democratic Administrations have fa- 
vored unions at the public expense. 
Round after round of wage increases is 
inflationary and undermines the profit 
system, they argue. They contend that 
unions should be content with increases 
based on productivity, that is, increases 
in output per worker per hour. How- 
ever, observers agree it would be hard 
to enforce_wage controls without price 
controls. They expect more emphasis on 
collective bargaining and less on Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Altogether, the broad outlines of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s policy in 


guiding the economy shape up like this: 
Less reliance on direct controls. More 
reliance on indirect controls—or rather, 
influences—notably the budget and 
taxes. 

In Congress, General Eisenhower is 
expected to have little trouble on eco- 
nomic policy. In the first place his per- 
sonal triumph in the election gives him 
a mandate which will impress many 
Congressmen—for a time, at least. In 
the second place, the Republicans and 
Southern Democrats generally agree on 
domestic economic policy. They will 
give the Eisenhower Administration 
overwhelming majorities, despite the 
close party division in both houses of 
Congress. 

We already know who some of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's economic advisers 
will be. As Secretary of Defense he 
picked Charles Erwin Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors. Auto workers 
regard him as “firm but fair” in his labor 
relations. George M. Humphrey, chair- 
man of the M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which controls coal and steel 
interests, was selected to be Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Humphrey has 
negotiated union contracts with John 
L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers. 
Like Mr. Lewis, he does not look with 
favor on Government interference with 
collective bargaining. As his observer of 
the budget, General Eisenhower chose 
Joseph M. Dodge, Detroit banker, an 
ardent advocate of balanced budgets 
and stern measures against the pres- 
sures of inflation. 

But in the last analysis only one man 
can bear the responsibility for our eco- 
nomic policy over the next four years. 
The leadership, and the executive power 
will rest with President-elect Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 
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Shrine for Americans 


The three most treasured docu- 
ments of U. S. history will go 
on display December 15—Bill of 
Rights Day—in a new and mod- 
ern shrine. 

The documents are the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. Their 
new home is the main hall of the 
National Archives Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The documents will have their 
own private elevator to carry them 
to their showcases from a vault in 
the basement. Each night the his- 
toric documents will “take the eleva- 
tor” back to the vault for safekeep- 
ing 

All three documents are enclosed 
in helium-filled cases. Contact with 
air had been causing the parchment 
to crumble and fade. Helium, which 
does not react chemically with any 
substance, is expected to preserve 
the documents forever. 

Since 1921 the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution 
have been on exhibition at the Li- 
brary of Congress. To carry out a 


Understanding 


new law concerning the preservation 
of Federal records, Library of Con- 
gress officials ordered the Declara- 
tion, Constitution, and the papers of 
the Continental Congress transferred 
to the Archives Building. 


ike Completes Cabinet 


President-elect Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has completed his nine- 
member cabinet. 

Latest appointments are Sinclair 
Weeks, Boston manufacturer, to be 
Secretary of Commerce, and Martin 
P. Durkin, Chicago labor leader, to 
be Secretary of Labor. 

Durkin, president of the plumbers 
union (an American Federation of 
Labor union) is a registered Demo- 
crat. He supported Gov. Adlai Stev- 
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Wide World photo 


“WELCOME, IKE!” In preparation for President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
visit to Korea, hundreds of banners are flying in South Korea. This one is on 
the front of the former Capitol, in Seoul. The Republic of Korea government 
favors ‘‘Ike's’’ proposal to train South Koreans for a larger share in the Korean 


war but 


as the sign Indicates, does not want to carry on the fight alone. 


enson, Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee, against Gen. Eisenhower. 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
who was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, called 
the Durkin appointment “incredible.” 
Taft said: “It is an affront to millions 
of union members and officers who 
had the courage to defy the edict of 
officials like Mr. Darkin that they 
vote for Stevenson.” 

Labor spokesmen said Durkin’s 
appointment inspired confidence in 
Eisenhower's “desire to be fair to the 
nation’s workers.” ( For other cabinet 
appointments, see news pages, Dec. 
3 issue. ) 

“Ike” also chose Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, New York banker, to be 
U. S. Ambassador to Britain; and 
Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., to head the U. S. delega- 
tion to the U. N. (succeeding War- 
ren R. Austin). 


24 Cardinals Named 


Archbishop J. Francis A. Mc- 
Intyre of Los Angeles—who gave 
up a successful career in Wall 
Street to become a priest—is one 
of 24 new Cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

By these appointments Pope Pius 
XII, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, filled all vacancies in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. The 
maximum number of Cardinals—70— 
was set by Pope Sixtus V in 1586. 

The new Cardinals ,will be in- 
stalled at a Consistory in Vatican 
City, Italy, on January 12. At that 
time they will receive the red hat 
which is the symbol 6f their position 
as Princes of the Churck, next in 
importance to the Pope. 

Cardinals hold office for life. They 
are the highest dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church in their re- 
spective countries and from among 
the Cardinals are drawn many of the 
Pope’s chief advisers. The chief func- 
tion of the College of Cardinals is to 
meet when the Pope dies for the 
selection of his successor. 





“TRUCKERS’ CATHEDRAL” 


@In tents and crude buildings—often 
outdoors, with the altar on the hood of 
a jeep—chaplains bring the Word of 
God to United Nations forces in Korea. 
The 25th Infantry Division, for example, 
has a sandbagged temporary church 
near the front. Chapiain Lester P. Woos- 
ley is shown in photo ringing the bell 
tor Sunday service. 

Newest of Korea’s churches is the 
“Truckers’ Cathedral.” It stands by the 
roadside, so near the front that flashes 
from the big guns light it at night. 

Chaplain Douglas S. Hall of the 231st 
Transportation Truck Battalion pro- 
posed the project. Volunteers built a 
little masterpiece of “improvised archi- 
tecture” —a corrugated -iron - and - unfin- 
ished-wood chapel with a steeple and 
bell, and even “stained glass” windows 
(actually, window panes which soldiers 
rounded up somewhere and painted). 

Corp. Earl L. Hines of Chicago, a 
former commercial artist, designed the 
interior. An oil painting of Jesus carry- 
ing the Cross was done by Pvt. Clinton 
Martin of Gideo, Mo. Master Sgt. Benito 
Gonzales of Puerto Rico rigged up an 
indirect lighting system with a set of 
tin cans. The Christian Cross and Jewish 
Star of David stand together on the 
altar. 


United Press photo 


Koreans, whose village church was 
bombed out two years ago, helped with 
the building. Now soldiers and Koreans 
worship side by side, with hymnals 
printed by the Army in both English 
and Korean. 

Says Chaplain Hall: “The Army 
trucker spends most of his time in and 
around his vehicle. If he has any home, 
it’s the road and not the barracks. He 
needs a place of repose and peace and 
quiet. He needs this chapel.” 





The new Pope is by custom chosen 
from among the Cardinals. 

For the past 400 years all Popes 
have been Italians. Until 1946 a 
majority of the Cardinals Had for 
centuries been Italians. In that year 


the present Pope named 32 Cardi-- 


nals, mostly non-Italians. 

Counting the 1952 appointments, 
there are now 27 Italian and 43 non- 
Italian Cardinals. 

The U. S. is represented by four 
Cardinals. In 1946 there were five 
American Cardinals. Two have died. 
Msgr. McIntyre is the only new U. S. 
Cardinal appointed. He is the first 
Cardinal from the U. S. West. 

A poor boy of New York's East 
Side, he went to work at 13 as a 
runner for a Wall Street stock brok- 
erage company. He rose to become 
manager of the firm and at 28 was 
offered a partnership. He turned it 
down to study for the priesthood— 
his goal since he was a teen-ager. 


U. S. Reds in the U.N. 


What should the U. N. do about 
U. S$. Communists on its staff? 

“Fire them,” said an international 
committee of lawvers last week. 


U. N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie named the committee to advise 
him after U. S. Senate investigators 
claimed they found disloyal Ameri- 
cans working for the U. N. (See news 
pages, Nov. 5 issue. ) 

The committee told Mr. Lie he 
should discharge any American em- 
ployee of the U. N. who: (1) belongs 
to the U. S. Communist party; (2) 
takes part in other “activities re- 
garded as disloyal”; (3) refuses to 
answer questions of a U. S. Govern- 
ment body concerning his loyalty. 


U. N. Passes India Plan 


Which nations oppose peace in 
Korea? 

A U.N. Assembly vote on India’s 
compromise proposal for exchanging 
Korean War prisoners made the an- 
swer clear last week. 

Only Soviet Russia and the four 
Russian satellites that belong to the 
U. N. voted against the Indian plan. 
(See last week’s news pages for de- 
tails of the plan.) 

Fifty-three nations voted for In- 
dia’s resolution. 

The key provision in the Indian 
proposal is that no force should be 
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used against prisoners of war either 
“to prevent or effect their return to 
their homelands.” 

Soviet Russia and Communist 
China have denounced the proposal. 
They insist that all prisoners should 
be forced to go home regardless of 
their wishes. 

It is expected that Red China and 
North Korea will reject the Indian 
plan. Observers believe that Gen. 
Eisenhower may propose a new ap- 
proach on the Korean problem after 
his visit to Korea and his inaugura- 
tion as President. 


Buddhism “‘Goes Home” 


Buddhism “‘came home” this 
month fo the little village in India 
where the religion was born 25 
centuries ago. 

At Sanchi in central India, chief 
center of Gautama Buddha's teach- 
ing 2,500 years ago, bones of two of 
Buddha’s earliest disciples were en- 
shrined in a specially-built pagoda. 

More than 1,000 delegates at- 
tended. 

What's Behind It: Nearly all the 
150,000,000 Buddhists live in China, 
Japan, southeast and central Asia‘ 
and Ceylon. The religion has almost 
disappeared in India, the land where 
it was born. 

But Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, leader 
of the so-called “untouchables” of 
India, has been urging this group of 
60,000,000 people to become Budd- 
hists. The “untouchables” are Hindus 
who have long been forced to live 
apart from other Hindus, and who 
do the cleaning, sweeping, and other 
dirty jobs which most Hindus de- 
spise. Present laws in India forbid 
“untouchability,” but discrimination 
continues in many parts of India. 
Dr. Ambedkar claims that the only 
way to throw off these restrictions 
once and for all is for the “untouch- 
ables” to quit the Hindu religion 
altogether. 

About 85 per cent of the 360,000,- 
000 people of India are Hindus. The 
rest are mostly Moslems, Sikhs, and 
Christians. 


Czech Reds Purged 


Being the boss is a risky job in 
Communist countries. Czechoslo- 
vakia made this clear in the latest 
Red “purge” trial. 

Eleven men who—not many months 
ago—were top leaders in the Czech 
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A hurricane of revolution against 
European imperialism has swept 
over Asia in the past ten years. Eight 
new nations have come into being 
since 1945. Only a few shaky rem- 
nants of British, French, or Dutch 
power continue in the Far East. 

The key to this vast convulsion is 
clearly the Republic of India. When 
it became an independent nation in 
1947, along with the Moslem do- 
minion of Pakistan, the brightest 
jewel was torn from the crown of 
Britain’s great former empire. 

Most Westerners are surprised, 
therefore, to learn that there are still 
a few patches of European soil on 
the Indian subcontinent. Strangely 
enough, they are not British, but 
Portuguese and French. But they 
may not remain so long. The govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru recently declared that these 
pockets “must inevitably belong to 
india,” which completely surrounds 
them. 

An agreement was signed between 
India and France in 1948, providing 
that the future control of the French 
territones should be ce ¢ ided by a 
plebiscite among their population. 
One small French colony, Chander- 
nagore, near Calcutta, was turned 
over to India this year. Its 40,000 
inhabitants had voted to join India 
after 260 years of French rule. But 
now, says Nehru, outbreaks of 
hoodlumism” against Indians in 
French territory have made such a 
plebiscite impossible in the rest. 


The Disputed Territories 


The territories in dispute are 
these: (1) The Portuguese posses 
sions of Goa, and two small islands in 
Bombay Province on the west coast 
of India; (2) The French territory of 
Pondichery, on the east coast about 
100 miles south of Madras, and a 
couple of other small settlements 

Goa, the most important of these, 
is an area about the size of Rhode 
Island, with a population of 60,000. 
It has been controlled by Portugal 
since 1510, when Alphonso D’Albu 
querque, Portuguese viceroy of the 
Indies, attacked it with a large fleet 


HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


India’s Last Relics of European Power 


and conquered the weak native 
regime. He was greeted by the peo- 
ple with flowers and jewels. Other 
European powers, Holland and 
Spain, coveted the colony, but the 
Portuguese, with British protection, 
held out against all enemies. 


“Golden Goa” 


Having an excellent harbor, Goa 
became the chief commercial port of 
India for trade between the East and 
the West. In the seventeenth century 
it was a fabulously wealthy trading 
post for silk, rich fabrics, spices, 
nuts, and palm oils. It was known as 
“Golden Goa.” The old capital city, 
now almost deserted, is a collection 
of ornate palaces, royal courts, 
churches, and convents in brilliant 
Renaissance architecture. The popu- 
lace is predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic, though Hindu by birth. The 
famed missionary saint, Francis 
Xavier, started his Asiatic con- 
versions at Goa and is buried there 
in a magnificent shrine and tomb. 

Today Goa is a sleepy shadow of 
its former pomp. Its people are poor 
farmers who live on rice and fish. 
Western technology has passed it by. 
The colony has no vestige of demo- 
cratic government. Though Goans 
enjoy full Portuguese citizenship, its 
administration is completely con- 
trolled from Lisbon by the dictatoral 
government of Dr. Antonio Salazar. 
The governor general has a council 
which is purely advisory, and the 
press is heavily censored by the 
government 

The French colony of Pondichery 
has less than 200,000 population, 
and its harbor is only an open road- 
stead. Fifty per cent of its export 
trade is with France. It is the last 
relic of what was once the principal 
rival to British power? 

Colbert, the able finance minister 
of Louis XIV, organized a French 
East India Company in 1664 which 
established “factories” (trading 
posts) on the coast of India. In 1742 
Joseph Dupleix, governor general of 
the French company at Pondichery, 
decided that the time was ripe to 
seize the whole of India. He trained 





and equipped native soldiers. He 
supported native rulers who would 
be friendly to French interests as 
against the British East India Com- 
pany, which was already established 
before the French came. The grow- 
ing rivalry between Britain and 
France for control of both the New 
and the Old Worlds came to a head 
in 1743 in the so-called “War of the 
Austrian Succession” in Europe and 
in naval warfare around the world. 
For a time the French captured 
Madras, a British outpost. 


Decline of French Power 


Dupleix had everything his own 
way until the arrival in India of a 
brilliant young official of the English 
Company, Robert Clive. When 
Clive captured Arcot in 1751, the 
English gained the upper hand in 
the important native state of Bengal. 
Six years later Clive defeated the 
powerful Nawab of that state, Sura- 
jah Dowlah (who imprisoned 146 
English gaptives in the “Black Hole 
of Calcutta”). 

The French never regained the 
ascendancy. At the end of the Seven 
Years’ War (the French and Indian 
Wars in North America), France had 
to sue for peace. Pondichery was 
surrendered, but in 1763 the Treaty 
of Paris returned it to France, on 
condition it should never again be 
fortified. 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 
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Communist party are under sentence 
of death by hanging. Three more 
face life in prison. All were convicted 
in a Czech Communist court last 
month of “treason.” 


Among those sentenced to hang 


were former Czech Foreign Minister 


Vladimir Clementis and Rudolf Slan- 
sky, who as general secretary of the 
Czech Communist party was former- 
'y the top Red boss in the country. 

The so-called “trial” followed the 
familiar Soviet pattern of “justice.” 
Each of the defendants “confessed” 


that he had plotted to overthrow 
the Communist regime and to kill 
President Klement Gottwald. All this, 
supposedly, they had conspired to 
do to please the United States, Israel, 
and Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

What’s Behind It: To Western 








observers this was a case of the 
purgers being purged. When these 
defendants themselves were in pow- 
er they had sent thousands of inno- 
cent people to jail or death on 
trumped-up charges. Now they are 
tasting their own medicine. 

Why the purge trial? Observers 
believe that it was intended to dis- 
tract the attention of the Czecho- 
slovak people from their living con- 
ditions. There is a shortage of food, 
fuel, clothing, housing, and other 
consumer goods. 

The Communist officials also re- 
sorted to anti-Semitism. Most of the 
defendants were Jews. Vicious at- 
tacks were made at the trial and in 
the Communist press against the 
leaders of the Republic of Israel. 
In this manner, it is believed, Soviet 
Russia is attempting to gain favor 
among the Arab states in the Middle 
East, who dislike the Jewish nation 
of Israel in their midst. 


Saar Sore Spot 


Will France and Germany make 
a new try at straightening out 
their quarrel over the Saar? 

Following last week’s elections in 
this coal-rich district between France 
and West Germany, Foreign Minis- 
ter Robert Schuman of France said 
he would ask German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer to reopen talks on 
the future of the Saar. 

The Saar elections were supposed- 
ly local—to choose members of the 
Saar parliament. But France and 
West Germany both considered the 
vote as a test of Saarlanders’ hopes 
for the future: whether they want 
to rejoin Germany or keep their pres- 
ent semi-independent status (with 
their economy under French dom- 
ination ). 

Political parties favoring reunion 
with Germany are banned in the 
Saar. 

About 93 per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. A quarter 
of them indicated their desire to 
rejoin Germany by casting blank 
ballots. Another 7.5 per cent voted 
for the Communists, who say they 
also favor return 
Germany. 

The rest—more than two-thirds— 
voted for parties favoring the pres- 
ent regime. The French considered 
this a victory for their point of view. 
West German leaders replied that 
the election was not a “ffee expres- 


of the Saar to - 


UNDERWATER TO FREEDOM 


@ N. Frantisek, 22, Czech mechanic, es- 
caped from a prison labor battalion 
where he was serving an 18-year sen- 
tence for underground activity against 
the Communist government of Czecho- 
slovakia. While in hiding, he heard “Ra- 
dio Free Europe” tell about a Czech 
who fled his country by swimming a 
river. Frantisek found a discarded Ger- 
man gas mask, fitted a rubber hose to 
it, glued on a cork to keep the open end 
afloat, and disguised the end with twigs 
(see photo). With only his home-made 
breathing tube showing above the wa- 
ter, he swam underwater across the 
Morava River to Austria and made his 
way to freedom in Germany. 


Wide World photo 





sion” of the will of the Saarlanders. 

Both France and Germany want 
to control the industrial Saar, which 
has changed hands between them 
five times in 150 years. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


MEXICO’S NEW CHIEF: For the 
third time in its history, Mexico has 
a civilian president. On December 1, 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 62, took the 
oath of office and put on the tri- 
colored sash that is the symbol of 
his country’s presidency. He succeeds 
Miguel Aleman, the second man 
outside fhilitary ranks to become 
Mexico’s chief executive. The new 
president promised to work for more 
and cheaper food for the people 
and for an end to graft in public 
life. As foreign minister, he picked 
Luis Padilla Nervo, who was presi- 
dent of the U. N. General Assembly 
last year. U. S. representatives at 
the inauguration included William 
O'Dwyer (who resigned as ambassa- 
dor to Mexico effective Dec. 6) and 
Vice-President-elect Richard Nixon. 


CAREERS END: Death came De- 
cember 1 to Vittorio Emanuele Or- 
lando, 92, Italy’s World War I pre- 
mier and last survivor of the “Big 
Four” who ran the Peace Conference 
that ended World War I. (The others 
were: President Woodrow Wilson of 
the U. S., Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George of Britain, and 
Premier Georges Clemenceau of 
France.) Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 66, 
Australian nurse whose muscle treat- 
ment for polio saved many from 
being crippled by the disease, died 
November 30 at her home in Queens- 
land, Australia. 


HE HAS A WAY WITH HOGS: 
Seventeen-year-old Rolland Ander- 
son, of Leland, IIl., has won his third 
hog championship in four years at 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Last month his 210- 
pound Poland-China hog won the 
junior feeding title at the 1952 Expo- 
sition. The junior sheep champion- 
ship went to Rob Roy Marsh, 17, of 
Snyder, Okla. Miss Faye E. Mugg, 
15, of Cleghorn, Iowa, captured the 
junior steer award. 


Qui 
ON THE 


Identify these men in the news this 
week: 

1. A union head named to a top 
Government post. 

2. A former foreign minister of a 
Communist nation who found out that 
“the bigger they are, the harder they 
fall.” 

3. A French leader who held out the 
olive branch of peace to a next-door na- 
tion in a dispute over a coal-rich terri- 
tory between them. 

4. A civilian who put on the tri- 
colored sash symbolizing the Presi- 
dency of one of our “Good Neighbors.” 

5. A Californian who will put on the 
red hat of a Prince of the Church. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Private First Class William Canter, who 
hails from Upper Middleboro, Mo., is 
proudly displaying the first Christmas card 
he has received from home. He picked up 
the cheery cord at mail call, during a wel- 
come lull in the heavy fighting for White 
Horse Mountain on the Korean front. 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1, PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 

1. Who is the British For- 
eign Secretary? 

__2. Who will accompany 
General Eisenhower to Korea because 
he will be the Secretary of Defense in 
the new Administration? 
=r 3. Who will be the new 
Secretary of State? 
__ 4. Who were the two 
prominent labor leaders who died in 
recent weeks? 

nen _5. Who is the prominent 
U. N. official who is expected to re- 
sign soon? 

_______ 6. Who will be the new 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

_______7. Who will take over the 
post of Attorney General? 

a 8. Who will be the new 
head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture? 

: 9. Who will be the new 
Postmaster General? 

10. What is the title of 
the office to which Gov. Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire was ap- 
pointed? 


ll. BRIGHT SPOTS OF 1952 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following activities in Column A, write 
the number preceding the U. N. agen- 
cy in Column B which carries on the 
function. 

Column A . 

. Daily food supplement of milk 
and meat products to children 
and mothers 

. Anti-malaria projects in Greece 
and other countries 

. Battle against rinderpest, the 
“black plague” of cattle 

. Exchange of scientific informa- 
tion 

». Economic aid to countries whose 
industries were damaged during 
the war 
Regulation of international com- 
mercial air travel 

. Efficient “exchange 
among nations 

. Exchange of weather informa- 
tion 
Improvement of working condi- 
tions in all nations 


of mail 


Assists member nations to stabi- 

lize their currency 
Column B 

. UNESCO 

. World Fund 

UPU 

FAO 

. World Bank 

ERP 

ILO 

. WMO 

. UNICEF 

. WHO 

. ICAO 


ill. THE DOLLAR PICTURE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

a. All of the following are charac- 
teristic of inflation, except 
l. rising prices 
2. shortages of goods 
8. increased security for people 
on fixed incomes d 
4. decline in the value of the 
dollar 
_b. All of the following are charac- 
teristic of deflation, except 
1. an increase in the number of 
unemployed workers 
2. falling prices 
3. shortages of consumers’ 
goods 
. increase in the number of 
business failures 
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IV. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements, write a “T” if it 

is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 

if there is not sufficient information in 

the graph below on which to base a 

conclusion. 

__1. The source of information in the 
graph is the World Almanac. 

2. Radio set production declined 
because of competition from 
television set manufacturers. 

3. The decline in the number of 
radio sets produced is paralleled 
by the decline in the manufac- 
turers’ value of the sets pro- 
duced. 

. During the period covered by 
the graph, the peak of radio set 
production was reached in 1947. 

. There was a steady decline in 
manufacturers’ value of radio 
sets produced in the period 
1948-51. 

. About 11 million radio sets were 
produced in the U. S. in 1949. 


V. IF THE PRESIDENT DIES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is for limiting the Vice-President 
to two years if the Chief Executive 
dies and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. 

. Theodore Roosevelt was a Vice- 
President who succeeded to the 
Presidency. 

2. Presidential campaigns are ex- 
pensive and exhausting to the 
candidates. 

3. The Founding Fathers intended 
the Vice-President to be an “act- 
ing” President if the Chief Exec- 
utive died. 

. Congress has greater respect for 
a duly elected President. 

. Men of talent are usually over- 
looked for the Vice-Presidential 
post. 

. A two-year term for a President 
elected at mid-term is too short 
for long-range planning. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Goa (g6' a)—Territory in India which 
belongs to Portugal. (p. 19) 

impeach (im.péch’ )—To charge a pub- 
lic officer with misconduct in office. House 
of Representatives impeaches and Senate 
tries impeachments. (p. 8) 

kroner (krd’ nér) — Plural of krone, 
monetary unit used in Denmark and 
Norway, equal to about 15 cents in U. S. 
currency. (p. 12) 

Pondichery (pén.dé.sha.ré’) — French 
territory in India. (p. 10) 

pro tempore (pré tém’ pé.ré)—Latin 
phrase: “for the time being.” (p. 8) 

rinderpest (rin' dér.pést) — Infectious 
disease of cattle. (p. 11) 
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The Carol 
That Never Was Sung 


HE first Christmas Eve, of course, 

was a very important event. The 
birthday of the Child called for the big- 
gest celebration the Heavenly hosts had 
ever had. Even the Carols, held in re- 
serve forages for some really special 
event, would be sung. 

The choir was to be one of Heaven’s 
very best, with some exceptionally rich 
angelic tenors and basses brought in 
from the glee club to help out. All the 
stars had been rubbed with a special 
polish, and one brand new star added 
just for the occasion. The Carols were 
quite puffed up with pride and excite- 


By ALFRED HASSLER 


Each year the Carol was late and each year 


it had some excuse—until one year .. .« 


ment, and they all prornised solemnly to 
be on hand in plenty of time. 

On the great night, everything went 
off fine. The stars shone as they had 
never shone before, the angel choir out- 
ad itee - in - aeans + of joys ond ihe 


pra one little , sa and hi ardly anyone 
even noticed it. One of the Carols didn’t 
get there in time. 

In fact, it didn’t get there at all. 

It was quite a sweet Carol, too, the 
angel singers told each other, a little 
sadly. It had been a pity not to have 
sung it. 

The Carol was very penitent. It had 
stopped on the way, it explained vague- 
ly. Something had got its attention, and 
it had stopped, and been late. Question- 
ing by the Choirmaster produced little 
more. The Carol got vaguer and vaguer 
as the questions became sharper and 
sharper. Only one thing it seemed sure 
about. 

(Continued on page 27) 





BOY dates GIRL 


***FINIS the SEA-son to be-e JOL-ly! 

Tra-la-la la-~-LA la-LA-LA-LA!” 
So troll the carolers, their spirits 
soaring higher with every day that 
brings Christmas closer. It isn’t far 
off now. And just about the best way 
to make this the jolliest holiday ever 
would be to deck your halls with 
boughs of holly—and call in the 
gang! So let’s plan a party! 


Q. I'm planning a Christmas party, 
but I need some ideas for lively and 


“Christmasy” things to do besides just 
dancing. Have you any suggestions? 


A. How about starting off your party 
with “Who Am I?,” one of the best 
mixers of all because it’s bound to work, 
no matter how far apart your guests 
drift in. Here’s how it’s done: Make a 
list of as many famous people, real or 
imaginary, as there are guests at your 
party. (In this case they could be 
“Christmasy” characters like Santa 
Claus, Tiny Tim, Scrooge, “Rudolph the 
Red-nosed Reindeer,” or even titles of 
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Christmas carols or stories.) Write the 
names on separate slips of paper. Then, 
as you welcome each guest, pin one of 
the slips to his back, and tell him to 
ask the other guegss questions to find 
out who or what he is. Even after some- 
one learns his own identity, he can still 
answer the others’ questions, so nobody 
will have to drop out of the game be 
fore he wants to. The people who “just 
can’t guess” can keep on trying all eve- 
ning—between dances or other games. 
(Note: You'd better cover up any mir 
rors for this one!) 

Most people have fun trimming a 
Christmas tree, so you might let your 
guests trim yours. They can take turns 
lending a hand whenever they feel like 
“sitting out” a dance—and bedecking a 
large tree, old-fashioned style, will keep 
them busy longer than you think! Sup- 

ly some good-sized bowls of raw cran- 
oii and popped corn (and don't 
forget to make allowance for what'll go 
down the hatch! ), sturdy darning thread 
and needles for stringing, and the scis- 
sors, paste and colored paper needed 
to manufacture paper chains like the 
ones you used to make in kindergarten. 
Besides these homemade decorations, 
bring out any tinsel, ball ornaments,*and 
strings of colored lights you have on 
hand. Then let the would-be decorators 
create! 

When the tree is trimmed, head for 
the kitchen and fetch the “presents” 
to go under it—all gaily wrapped card- 
toard boxes and each bearing the name 
of a girl guest. Come refreshment time, 
each girl looks for her name, opens her 
box, and finds a card on top with a 
boy’s name written on it. He is her 
“supper” partner and together they ex 
plore the contents further—to find star 
shaped sandwiches, cookies, or what- 
ever goodies you choose to include. And 
now’s the time to bring on the liquid 
refreshment—cocoa or punch. 

A Santa Claus Relay would be fun 
to stage during an intermission. Divide 
your guests into teams, have them form 
lines, and give the leader of each line 
a stocking chock-full of packages. (It 
doesn’t matter what’s in the packages. ) 
At the “go” signal, the leader must 
empty his stocking, refill it, and pass it 
on to the next in line, who repeats the 
procedure. The first stocking to be 
emptied and filled all the way down 
a line is the winner. 

A winding-up session of Christmas 
carols would end your party the way 
you'd like it to end; for singing those 
sometimes gay and always beautiful old 
songs still fills a group with the warmest 
and happiest kind of Christmas cheer. 


Q. What would be some games espe- 
cially appropriate for a New Year's Eve 
party? 





A. Put your guests to work finding 
“time” lost during the past year. Write 
different amounts of time (five minutes, 
ten minutes, half an hour, etc.,) on slips 
of paper, and hide them all over the 
room. Ask the guests to hunt for the 
“time” (in teams, couples, or individ- 
ually), and the team or person who fin- 
ishes with the “longest” total wins. 

You might all make lists of ten resolu- 
‘tions for the coming year, read them 
aloud, and declare the fellow or girl 
with the most amusing list the winner. 
Prizes, for this or any of the games, 
should be inexpensive calendars, date 
books, or small diaries—so they fit into 
the New Year theme too! 

“Consequences” would be a good pa- 
per-and-pencil game to play at a New 
Year's Eve party, for it might be re- 
garded as the telling of fortunes which 
will take place during the coming year. 
Seat the guests in a circle, and supply 
each with a long piece of paper and a 
pencil. Tell everyone to write down an 
adjective, then to fold his paper to con- 
ceal what he’s written, and pass it to 
the neighbor at his left. Next, write a 
boy’s name, fold that under, ,too, and 
pass the paper along. Then, write the 
word “met” plus another adjective, fold 


and pass. Continue as follows: a girl's | 
| 


name (fold and pass); the circum- 
stances under which they met (fold 
and pass); when they met (fold and 
pass); what he said (fold and pass); 
what she said (fold and pass); what he 
did (fold and pass); what she did (fold 
and pass); what happened (fold and 
pass); and what the neighbors said 
about the whole affair. Then, unfold the 
sheets of paper, and read aloud the fin- 
ished stories. Usually, they're hilarious- 
ly funny; they certainly will be if you 
use the names of people with whom 
everyone present is familiar. Here’s an 
example of what might hapen: “Super- 
sonic Cyril met snaggle-toothed Mary 
Ann at the zoo during the hurricane. 
He said, “I think Phil Rizzuto is won- 
derful.” She said, “You're all wet.” He 
sighed romantically. She offered him a 
bite of her hot dog. They missed school 
the next day. The neighbors said he de- 
served just what she gave him.” 
Bring on the refreshments at midnight 
(if you can do without sustenance that 
long!), provide plenty of bright bal- 
loons to pop, cross hands all around for 
a final chorus of Auld Lang Syne—and 
hope that the new year will be as happy 


as your party! 








Yes, a brighter future starts with the 
Remington Quiet-riter. Tests prove 
that students who type earn better 
grades . . . you'll prove it as you type 
your way toward the head of the class. 


| You'll zip through homework in record 


time... save many hours for those im- 
portant after-school activities! 

Make sure you ask your folks for the 
Quiet-riter because this portable type- 
writer has more practical typing features 
... gives smoother, faster performance 
than any other portable. Test-type the 
Quiet-riter at your dealer's... take 
Mother and Dad along so they can see 
it too! Ask about convenient terms. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIRACLE TAB 


for neat, accurate 
columns of names, 
dates, figures. 


Touch Method Typing Book and 
Deluxe Carrying Case are included. 


THE COMPLETE TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE + A product of Memingfor. Blase. 





























No. 3. Play-the-Game Series 


Learn to Bowl! 


HYTH™M, relaxation, and form—that’s 

the kev to good bowling. And here’s 

the four-step delivery recommended for 
beginners 

The first two steps are fairly slow, 
the third speeds up a little, and the 
fourth step—the slide—is a bit faster. 
The rhvthm goes like this: Right—left— 
right—slide and swing. 

Practice the approach and swing over 
and over unti] the rhythm is as nat- 
ural as dancing—until arms and feet co- 
ordinate naturally 


NO. 1: Take a relaxed, upright stance 
with Teft foot slightly forward, weight 
back on heels, knees relaxed, and ball 
in both hands with most weight sup- 
ported by left hand. 


NO. 2: Step with right foot and push 
ball straight forward (not down). Time 
movement so that ball comes over right 
foot as foot touches floor. 


NO. 3: At start of second step, re- 
move left hand and extend right arm 
full. Bend forward, keeping shoulders 
square. As weight comes over left foot, 
downward swing is well under way. 


NO» 4: Move a little faster on third 
step. Ball (moving back) and right 
foot (moving forward) should pass at 
bottom of backswing. 


NO. 5: Near end of third step, ball 
is at top of backswing. Arm, wrist, and 
ball form straight line—full arm’s reach 
from shoulder. 


NO. 6: With fingers on top of ball, 
thumb on inside, bring ball and left foot 
forward together, bending body still 


lowe r. 


NO. 7: Left foot comes down flat and 
slides toward foul line. Ball swings for- 


ward, close to side 


NO. 8: Release ball just ahead of left 
foot, with thumb coming out first. Right 
toe stays on floor to maintain balance 
and serves as brake. Let right arm swing 
on up in follow through. 


From the superb, illustrated book, How to Im- 

prove Your Bowling, 50¢, published by The 

Athletic Institute, 1209 So. State St., Chicago 
, 
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Wi4''~ Tops, don’? miss. 1“ Good. 

Mi Fair. Save your money. HOORAY...BIG JIM ) THAT HALFBACK 

QUALIFIED.7—CAN SHOOT! BUT 

“i BREAKING THE SOUND ae ee 
BARRIER. (Lopert. Produced and di- THE JUN 

rected by David Lean. Distributed by | 

United Artists.) 











This new film from England has to 
do with the invention of the turbo-jet 
engine and with flight at speeds more 
rapid than sound. A year or two ago, | 
much of this was still a dream. Today 
it is here, a part of our world. This 
picture, which combines thrilling aerial 
photography with a highly dramatic 
story on the ground, explains some- 


thing of how it all came about. Although 2 
its characters are fictional, the film na ee ee - YOS AND ONS HES BREN 
made with the cooperation of the So- SHARPSHOOTER! MASTER” AND REMINGTON 
ciety of British Aircraft Constructors, AMMUNITION . 
and it rings true. = - THIS YEAR = 

The plot centers around a great in- | WERE GOING TO HAVE THE 
dustrialist, a designer of aircraft and BEST RIFLE TEAM YET! 
airplane motors. He is fanatical in his ; 
drive to conquer space, to pass through 
the “sound barrier”’—an actual barrier 
caused by the piling up of air that 
can’t get out of the way of a body 
moving at supersonic speeds. His 
daughter is appalled at -he sacrifices 
he makes to his passion: for science. 


Not until she witnesses his own agony yow’b you PEANUTS 

over every attempt and loss does she pathy ond yh Ap mons ie 

come to respect him as a human being. EXERCISES NIGHTS? JAG 
—_ 


But human he is, and one of the ac- 
complishments of this picture is to help | 
us understand and respect the dream- | 


ers—the scientists and thinkers of this | f wanaie Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of 


world—and not just the doers. 


All of this is excellently handled by fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
a topnotch British cast headed by Sir this keen sport isa Remington Model 5131 target 
Ralph Richardson, Ann Todd, and | rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
Nigel Patrick. beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 


MOVIE CHECK LIST pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Drama: “Face to Face. Mh¥H 
Ivanhoe. “Kansas City Confidential. 
The Lusty Men. #iPlymouth Ad- 
venture. “The Turning Point. ~w 
The World in His Arms. “The Blazing 
Forest. “Eight Iron Men. “Pony 
Soldier. “Secret People. “Springfield 
Rifle. “Under the Red Sea. “Against All 
Flags. Because of You. “Prisoner of 
Zenda. 

Comedy: “i Androcles and the Lion. 
wvvThe Happy Time. 4“The Pro- 
moter. Son of Pale Face 

Musical: “Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. 44 Just for You. “Because You're 
Mine. “#Bloodhounds of Broadway. 
Everything I Have Is Yours. 

Art: #@Leonardo da Vinci 
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ANOTHER SCIENCE-FICTION GREAT! SPACE FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE! 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH—Robert A. Heinlein 


JANUARY, 1953 


secretary for more 


Ask your TAB Club 
free dividend 


information on ordering 
titles for the first semester 


HIROSHIMA—John Hersey 


> They survived the atom 
bomb! Six men and 
women lived to tell what 
they saw after their 
city, a large industrial 
center, was struck by 
the worst single man- 
made disaster in the 
world’s history. At 8:15 
A.M. on Aug. 6, 1945, these six people were 
going about their usual, daily work. Min- 
utes later they were among the few sur- 
vivors after the first atomic bomb killed 
over a 100,000 people! How did they escape? 


THE YUKON TRAIL—Raine 


Exciting adventure and 
romance on the last fron- 
tier! Young Gordon El- 
liot gets his share of it 
when he’s sent by the 
government to investi- 
gate coal claims in Alas- 
ka He tangles with 
Colby MacDonald, big- 
gest man in Alaska learns that a man's 
best friends are his two fists that the 
law in the Yukon's wilderness is the will 
of the strong-men! A rapidly moving, en- 
tertaining story you'll enjoy! 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS—Bronte 


One stormy night, Mr 
Lockwood visits Wuther- 
ing Heights, a strange 
home set in the bleak 
moors of Northern Eng- 
land. The ghost of a 
beautiful woman ap- 
pears! Lockwood be- 
comes curious of the 
mysterious happenings and the _ strange 
inhabitants of the big house. It's a power- 
ful, haunting story of revenge, of savagery 
and gentleness. A seller for over a 
century! An unforgettable movie! 


THE THREE HOSTAGES—Buchan 


rhree hostages —the 
wiaughter of the world's 
richest man, the son of 
a great statesman, the 
only child of a national 
hero-—are captives of a 
ruthless, powerful crime 
syndicate! Scotland Yard 
is baffled they've 
followed hundreds of clues without suc- 
cess! Reluctantly Sir Richard takes the job 
of unearthing the devilish plot! But can he 
save the three hostages from impending 
doom? A sharp-edged suspense story! 


4 


best 


pag ¢ " 


What will life be like in the 2lst Century? Today’s to 


science-fiction writer gives 


you a fascinating picture of life in the space worlds of tomorrow. Ten outstanding 


tales take you on a thrillin 


and women facing new problems: a child lost on the moon... 


flight into the unknown universe of years to come! Men 


a space pilot, running 


short of fuel, trying to land his giant ship on a space station floating thousands of miles 


from Earth 


. carefree jetmen breaking their way through vast, dangerous frontiers 


in uncharted space! A spectacular story collection—science-fiction at its best! 


AND POEMS OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


In ONE volume — the 
greatest tales and poems 
by the inventor of the 
modern detective story. 
Stories of mystery, hu- 
mor, adventure, narra- 
tive poems and lyrics, 
in this wonderful 400-page anthology. In- 
cludes 21 tales, over 30 poems taken from 
the best of Poe’s works, from The Cask of 
Amontillado and The Gold Bug to The 
Raven and Israfel. A magnificent collection 
by the master of horror tales! 


80 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY 


—Funk & Lewis 


GREAT TALES 


It takes just 15 minutes 

a day to add 500 usable, 

valuable words to your 

working vocabulary. Ex- 

panding your vocabulary 
increases your popularity, improves your 
chances of success! Complete with index, 
pronunciation key, tests to check your prog- 
guides to help you find exactly the 
words to express yourself. It’s fun. 
it’s so easy! 


ress 
right 
And 


BLACK MAJESTY—Vandercook 


A slave becomes em- 
peror! Famed explorer- 
author retells the vivid 
story of Henry Chris- 
tophe, most powerful 
Negro in the New World 
.. ., of how he led a bat- 
tle for freedom against 
Napoleon's armies . ‘ 
and was crowned Emperor of Haiti, the 
first Negro republic! Driven by a great 
dream to make his people throw off their 
poverty and win a place among free men, 
he struggled to his death to fulfill it . 
and became hero of a stirring legend! 


THE FOUNDLING—Spellman 


It's 1918. A tiny baby is 

left in the Christmas 

Crib of St. Patrick’s Ca- 

thedral in New York 

The heart-warming story 

of Peter Lane begins 

here. He grows up in 

the New York Found- 

ling Home . discovers 

his love for music and longs to be a com- 

poser. But Peter’s promising career is in- 

terrupted by World War_ II. Wounded, 

blinded in combat, Peter fears his return 
home dreads resuming his career! 


*GOOD READING (newly revised) 


A guided tour through the world of books! Read for pleasure and 
profit; make better use of your reading time with this helpful, time- 
tested, 225-page book. A carefully selected list by 49 book experts— 
100 significant books ranging from ancient Greece to modern times 
Enables you to select your own reading program. Includes brief de- 
scriptions of each title—plus author and title index 


* For more details on the six junior titles, see TAB News sent to Club secretary 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB A”™™® JANUARY SELECTIONS 


To order books you 
wont, write price in 
right-hand column on BOOK 
line opposite each of NO. 

the titles you have se- 


WRITE AMT. 


TITLE HERE 





lected. Add cost of 4}. 


THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein (25¢) 





ks you selected and pon 
write total for your or- _ 42. 


*BLACK MAJESTY, John W. Vandercook (25¢) 





der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon 


30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCAB. (25¢) 





te you Club secretary 


HIROSHIMA, John Hersey (25¢) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





with the amount of 
money shown opposite 


THE YUKON TRAIL, Wm. Macleod Raine (25¢) i 





TOTAL AMOUNT. Do 


THE THREE HOSTAGES, John Buchan (25¢) 





NOT send th's coupon 
to TAB heodquarters in 


GREAT TALES & POEMS OF E. A. POE (35¢) 





New York. After the 
secretary makes a rec- 


THE FOUNDLING, Francis Cardinal Spellman (35¢) 





ord of your order, she 


GOOD READING (newly revised) (35¢) 





returns coupon to you. 
lt is your own receipt 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte (35¢) 





and paid for. Use blank 


THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams & Epstein (25¢) 





125. 
spaces to write in num- 


SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston (25¢) 





bers and titles of selec- [| 126. 
tions offered during a 127. 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Hines (25¢) 





previous month this sem- 
ester. Please do NOT 
write in titles not being 
offered through TAB this 


| 128. | SCARFACE, Norton (25¢) 


129. | STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER, Haig-Brown (25¢) | 








semester. 





To Club Sec- 


| 130. TIGER ROAN, Balch (25¢) 











this space to indicate 


TOTAL AMOUNT | 








that payment was made 
for books ordered. 


Member's Name _ 





| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| for books you ordered 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Carol 


Continued from page 21) 
pag 


It would never happen again, the 
Carol] promised earnestly. 

But it did. 

Down through the ages, when the 
Carols would gather to celebrate the 
Child’s birthday, the Last Carol would 
always be late—too late. The choirs sang 
in the great cathedrals and churches, 
and carolers stood in the snow outside 
warm windows lit with candle or lamp 
or electric bulb, but the Last Carol 
never was on hand. In spite of all the 
solemn resolutions it made, each year it 
turned up with some vague excuse, or 
even none at all. 

They were very patient with the 
Carol, but of course one can be patient 
only so long. All the protests, all the 
reasoning, seemed to have no results. 
The Carot would be ashamed and re- 
morseful, and would promise to do bet- 
ter the next time, but each year the 
same thing would happen all over again. 
The Last Carol was quite incorrigible. 


W..: nearly twenty long centuries 


had gone by with the Last Carol still 
not sung, they brought the situation to 
the Threne Room. There they explained, 
more in sorrow than in anger, about the 
Carol that was always late, and so had 
never helped to celebrate the Child’s 
birthday, and they asked what ought 
to be done with the Carol. 

There was a long silence and then, 
at a sign, they left, and the Last Carol 
was summoned. The Last Carol was 
ashamed and frightened, and hung its 
head’ as it stood in the Throne Room, 
and explained, with no more vagueness, 
why it had always been late. 

Each year there had been something 
different, it admitted sheepishly. Some- 
times it had been a man in a dungeon, 
or people waiting to be cast into the 
arena, or burned at the stake. Some- 
times it had been men at war, lonely 
and discouraged and longing for peace. 

Often it had been men and women 
whose spirits had fallen low in the face 
of great obstacles, whose faith in love 
was almost extinguished, and who could 
not join in the rejoicing over the Child’s 
birthday because it had seemed to them 
the Child had been born in vain. 

Always, explained the Carol simply, 
it had seemed important to stop with 
these for a while, and somehow it had 
always meant being late. But next year 
—began the Carol. But the Voice from 
the Throne interrupted. 

“Next year,” said the Voice, “you will 
do as you have done. Next year and,” 
said the Voice with mingled sweetness 
and sorrow, “for many years to come. 


For you are the Carol that. must be 
voiceless until all men sing together in 
a mighty chorus that covers the earth. 
Only in the hearts of men who have 
seen the vision,” said the Voice, “can 
you honor the Child, until all men love 
each other as He loved them.” 

“Then,” said the Carol wistfully, 
“must J be silent forever?” 

“Not so,” said the Voice, and the full 
choir of angels had never sounded so 
rickly majestic. “They flee from it, in fear 
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and greed, but with their fear there is 
shame, and through their greed shines 
love. One day they will cast out their 
fear and let love lead them into the rich 
habitation I have prepared for them. 
Then,” said the Voice, “all men will join 
in singing the sweetest carol of all—the 
song of universal brotherhood.” 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's, Copyright, 1951, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 





oF cle-facts 


WHO USES THESE TELEPHONES? 





a quiz 











You don’t often see the telephones pictured 
below. Certainly not in your home. But some 
people need them. The telephones are num- 
bered. Can you match each telephone with the 


man, listed below, who would be likely to 


use it? 


(] Baseball manager 

C) Gunpowder mill worker 
C) Aircraft flight controller 
(CD Telephone repairman 


ANSWERS 





The c 
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y tries to provide the kinds of telephones and the kinds of 


telephone service that lots of different kinds of people want and need. That’s one 
reason people say this country has the best telephone service in the world, 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


they also enforce them, but not with a 
spanking 

You seem the type of person that is 
very dependent and appear to enjoy the 
spanking. First of all, when you are a 
girl of seventeen, you should be a lady. 
A gentleman never strikes a lady. 

You are seventeen and I hope that 
God has endowed you with the power 
of reason. I step on my dog’s feet when 
he jumps on me because he isn’t human 
and I can’t talk to him about why he 


shouldn't. jump on me or other people. 
But I tell my eleven-year-old brother 
why he should pick up his toys. He can 
reason. I do not hit him even if he does 
not. I explain again. 

You may think that your parents are 
giving you help. They may be keeping 
you in check (with the method that I 
use for dog), but they are not 
teaching you to reason. They are not 
allowing you to grow into a well-bal- 
anced normal human (I imagine that 
this is partly your fault also). They are 
not letting you stand on your own two 
feet. . 
I personally think that yours is a very 


my 





You'll get 100% on this test without studying! 


Tracer light 
shows how 
ordinary blade 
takes more strokes 
to shave you clean. 


Tracer light 
shows how new 
Gem Duridium 
Blade shaves 
super clean with 
fewer strokes. 


This remarkable photo, taken by 1/10,000 sec. expesures reveals “shaving pattern’’ of tiny light attached to razorhead. 


“Tracer Light” Photo proves New Miracle Blade 
EASIER ON THE FACE 


shaves cleaner...with far fewer strokes ! 


Here’s one test you'll enjoy! Test a super- 
sharp-edged Gem Duridium Blade on your 
stubble. See how it whisks away your 
whiskers with smooth, sweet (and fewer) 
strokes. No tug, no skin scrape. 


Gem’s secret Duridium Process not only 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Get a GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


15¢ 


Same type Razor as sold in 98¢ Gem Sets 


both for 
only 


gives you easier shaves... but moreshaving 
mileage per blade. Discover the most revo- 
lutionary advancement since the safety 
razor. To start you on the road for better 
shaves, we make the special offer below. 


NEW 
DURIDIUM’ 


GE |M DuRIDIUM | PROCESS BLADE | BLACE 


[citeenelicenelicnetionedtieetiediondtinetienesdiattnnstianettemtimnetnemten Ti 


American Safety Razor Corp., Dept.CC, Brooklyn 1, W. Y. 
Please rush me new Feather Weight Gem Razor 
and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 

I enclose 15¢ to cover mailing and handling. 


| | 
l | 
| ! 
| Nome. | 
! ! 
| | 
| | 





Address. 
City 


My ‘school is 











serious problem, even though you do 
not think of it as such. I do not know 
where to tell you to ask for help but 
you need it desperately. You are far too 
dependent and immature for a girl of 
seventeen. 

I hope that you will forgive my im- 
pertinence, but I felt so sorry for you 
when I read your pitiful letter. 

Anne Jacobs 
Cranford High School 
Cranford, New Jersey 


(Any further comment on the spank- 
ing question? The columns are open to 
all comers.—Editor) 


Work After School 


Dear Editor: 

I am a constant reader of Senior 
Scholastic and one of the departments 
I enjoy most is “Say What You Please,” 
because I like to read what other teen- 
agers think about school problems. The 
letters that interested me most were the 
ones concerning after-school jobs, in the 
November 5 issue, written by Glenda 
Riggs and Bob Forrest, I agree with 
both Glenda and Bob to a certain extent 
that teen-agers should work after 
school, but I think anyone should find 
out whether or not he is needed at home 
before he takes a job elsewhere. The 
old saying, “a man’s first duty is at 
home,” applies to teen-agers, also. 

I heartily agree that it will help a 
person in later years to have the respon- 
sibility of a job while he is in school. I 
would like to join Bob in asking other 
teen-agers’ opinions on this subject. 

Barbara Caegile 
Mars Hill High School 
Mars Hill, N. C. 


Electoral College 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on a wonderful mag- 
azine for senior high school students. 
In my opinion it is the best weekly 
magazine published on current events. 

The special attraction in the Novem- 
ber 5 Senior Scholastic was the “Forum 
Topic of the Week” on the Electoral 
College. This subject has been discussed 
in our St. Andrew’s civics class from 
many angles but your article brought 
out some new and interesting points. 

Thank you again for your helpful 
magazine. 

Barbara Riess 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Popular Majorities 


Dear Editor: 


During our class discussion it was 
brought to our attention that on page 
20 of the November 5, 1952, issue of 
Senior Scholastic, the chart shows Pres- 
ident Truman received the majority of 
popular votes. On page 18 is the state- 








ment that he did not receive the ma- 
jority of popular votes. 


We would like to know which bit of | 


information is correct. 
Jan Truesdell 


Ashland, Nebraska 


| 


(The chart was intended to show the | 


relationship between Electoral 


votes | 


and popular votes in the Presidential | 


elections from 1928 through 1948. The 
chart was correct as far as it went. 
However, the chart did not show—nor 
was it intended to show, since their 
votes did not result in any Electoral 
votes—the votes cast for the Progressive 
party, the Socialist and Socialist-Labor 
party, the Prohibition party and other 
miscellaneous parties. 

(According to Statistical Abstract of 
the United States 1951, published by 
the Department of Commerce, the total 
number of votes cast for President in 
1948 was 48,833,680. Of these, 24,105,- 
695 votes were for the candidate of the 
Democratic party, Mr. Truman. This 
latter figure includes 222,562 votes cast 
for Mr. Truman on the Liberal party 
ticket. Counting only the votes cast for 
the two major parties, the Progressive 
party and the States’ Rights party this 
gave Mr. Truman 49.9 per cent of all 
the votes cast. He failed to get a popu 
lar majority by two-tenths of one per- 
centage point.—Editor) 


Blue Jeans 
Dear Editor: 

I feel very strongly that there is noth- 
ing objectionable in wearing blue jeans 
to school—for boys certainly, but also 
for girls. 

It seems to me that your basic debate 
is whether students should look neat 
and clean when attending classes. A 
well-groomed appearance is important, 
vet there are girls, for example, who 
look better and neater in clean jeans 
and shirt than others who wear skirts 
with spots or ripped hems, or those who 
wear stockings with runs and crooked 
seams, 

One of the classic pictures of teen- 


agers is that of a boy in blue jeans. This, | 


however, also includes 
hair and a clean-shaven face. 

I think that we should stop fighting 
the war about whether girls should or 
should not wear pants. One hundred 
years ago women were compelled to 
wear hoop skirts; now Eartha Kitt, in 


well-combed | 
| 


New Faces of 1952, appears on stage in | 


glamorous pedal pushers. 
Therefore, though good 

should be stressed, nothing can super- 

sede jeans for economy, practicability, 


grooming | 


and good looks, if the student takes | 


care of his over-all appearance. 
Barbara Loebenstein 


Bronx High School of Science 


New York City 
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Lite Zooming throu A space 
when you pA ple i 


Te ta 
- ~ 


You'll love its quick, powerful take-off! 
And ROADMASTER’S springy seat 
floats you over the bumps as smoothly 
as rocketing through space. 


Ever wonder how it feels to zoom 
through space? A ride on the ROAD- 
MASTER is the next best thing to 
buzzing off to the moon. 





When you step on ROADMASTER'’'S 
jet-type brakes, you'll stop on a fleck 
of space dust! 





Why poke along on yesterday's bike? 
Tell Dad that the gift you really want 
is the new Roadmaster! 


ote to 1 tie ea 


we jase Copy of the 1952 
Roadmaster foider. Write to 
Cleveland Welding Company, 
Dept. SS-12, West 117th St. & 
Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


Mode by THE CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 





French Spanish fngllsh Latin 


Give the mistakes you make in any language— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—a quick, clean brush- 
off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists and business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too. 
Ask your stationer to show you all- quality Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


Newark, 7 

















DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externa equged pimoly 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 

after just one application! 

oslam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin cialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
———, Posiam Seco. At druggists every- 
wh 





| December 29 to January 9 at a 
| city” 





Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 








AUSTRIA LIA 


Australia’s Boy Seout jamboree stamp. 


Australia has issued a new stamp to 


| commemorate the 1952-53 Pan-Pacific 


Boy Scout Jamboree. It will be held 
“tent 
near Sydney, Australia. About 
15,000 Scouts from Australia and other 


| countries will attend. The red-brown 


34d. stamp, above, shows an Austra- 


| lian Scout in uniform. Eucalyptus trees 


are in the background. 

The Boy Scout movement was started 
in England in 1908 by Lord Baden- 
Powell. Today there are Boy Scout 
movements in 52 countries with a total 
of 5,250,000 Scouts. The Boy Scouts of 
America was founded in 1910. Since 
then about 20 million Americans have 
been registered Scouts or Scout leaders. 

The Boy Scouts of America will hold 
their third national jamboree July 17- 
23 in Southern California. 

BETTER LATE THAN NEVER: 
Cuba recently issued a set of three 
stamps to commemorate the 200th year 
since the start of its coffee industry. The 
stamps were issued four years latel 
Cuba began to cultivate coffee in 1748. 

The 1-centavo green, below, shows a 
pair of hands holding coffee beans. The 
2e red shows a map of Cuba and a 
worker picking coffee beans. The 5c 
blue shows a coffee plantation and a 
worker carrying a tray of beans. 


CU BALogr eos 





ie a ee i 


One of the “‘late’ Cuban coffee stamps. 





Huh! 
Barber: “Your hair is very thin.” 


Customer: “Who wants fat hair?” 
Patuxent River Tester 





Sell lassmates 
SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
each order. 

le kit. 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


ADVENTURE== 


Europe - Latin America > West > Orient + Around 
60 days Evrope from $475 (inc'. aaaae 
Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for odventure- 
and education-seeking trovelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
svyeents as 
JAVEL ASSOCIATION 


645 FIFTH AVE... weW vent 17 © MU 2-6544 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustw 


carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
ad the word “approvals,” the 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, @ se- 
lection stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any ‘af the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. if you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper | corner of the envelope in which 
you return the — Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to ect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any who considers that he 
has been deceived asa result of his response to 
an ad is we 
to appeal to the E i editor Somat i jageo- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. . 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus gorgeous World Wide Airmail collection 
10¢. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Z lin, Scarce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book, only 1 with choice approvals and bar- 























gain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


107 ==: 3c 


Stamps from gate. yo 
DIXI5 STAMP oo. Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


FREE! Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
and approvals, 


eee on. cus tn mena 


CANADIAN cotisction 
Tacludes carly Victorian ze FREE 
Pictorials, ete., ete., ore 


Phileteple Magazine—all FREE with s 
for postage. Empire Stamp Ce., Dept. upprorals Torsate, dete 


| CERmany 
WO | setnane | (Jc 
Semi postals 


Hi 
@ Airmails, ities Selon, 
austen tiene ‘S, 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Lae Pian offers free colorful competion 
@ $22.50, Seott’ 
tonal est 
h Is. rite today. 
3e postage please 
RAYM, 0 AA Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y, 



































WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 
comme © dl poms ¢ in your album. Retails See See. Given 
Fr to approval service applicants ioe & postage. 
STAMPS: All dig, 500, $1; 1000, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Gorteghetd 02, Mass. 





Nonbreakable 


At a circus in a nearby town a man 
stood thoughtfully looking at the 
camels. Then he picked up a straw, 
placed it on the camel’s back and wait- 
ed. Nothing happened. “Wrong straw,” 


he muttered and walked away. 
Philnews 


Proof 


Jones: “Do believe in free 
speech?” 

Smith: “Certainly!” 

Jones: “Splendid! May I use your 


telephone?” 


you 


Sentimental 


Seen in the “Lost and Found” col- 
umn of the San Diego Union-Tribune: 

“Tan leather wallet—containing pic- 
tures, personal papers and $350 cur- 
rency. Finder may keep the pictures, 
the personal papers and the wallet, but 
I have a sentimental attachment to the 
money.” 


Sales Trails 


Setting the Pace 


First homemaker: “My husband has 
a one-track mind.” 

Second homemaker: “You should 
complain. My husband’s is like a heli- 
copter—hopping all over the place.” 


Polywog 


Fatherly Pride 


The pastor had been invited out for 
dinner. After he had consumed a good 
deal of the chicken which the hostess 
had prepared, he leaned back in his 
chair and, gazing out the window, no- 
ticed a fine rooster. 

“My, what a fine proud rooster you 
have!” said the reverend. 

“He should be proud,” replied the 
host. “His son just entered the minis 
try.” 


Roger Gale 


Fresh Retort 


The food at the mess hall wasn’t 
exactly Waldorf-Astoria style, but the 
quality of the bread drew the most 
complaints from the men. Finally, a 
squad corporal went to the mess ser- 
geant to present the mass protest. 

“Nonsense,” snapped the sarge. “Sol- 
diers shouldn’t fuss over such trivi- 
alities. Why, if Napoleon had had 
that bread when he was crossing the 
Alps, he’d have eaten it with delight.” 

“Yeah, but it was fresh then,” the 
corporal replied. 


Tracks 


Practice What You Screech 


Tuner: “I came to tune your violin.” 

Violinist: “I didn’t send for a tuner.” 

Tuner: “I know it, lady; the neigh- 
bors did.” 


Canadian High News 


Answer 

The teacher was explaining to the 
class that a number of sheep is called 
a flock and a small number of quail 
is called a bevy. 

“Now,” she said, “what is a number 
of camels called?” 

A nine-year-old ad reader 
quick answer: “A carton.” 


had a 


The Kablegram 


Practice Session 


One evening a young matron, return- 
ing from a first-aid class, came upon a 
man sprawled face down on a dlakd 
side street. “Ah!” thought the woman, 
“now I can minister to this poor un- 
fortunate.” 

Parking her car nearby, she rushed 
over and began artificial respiration. 

Presently the man stirred, looked up, 
and speaking with difficulty said: “I'm 
holding a lantern for a guy working 
down in this manhole. I’m not sure 
what you're up to, lady, but I wish 


you'd let me get on with my work.” 
The Woman 
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i EEE 
To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 7, 1953. 


§ 








Foolproof 


Frequently people give the bus driv- 
ers a pretty rough time, in their refusal 
to move to the rear of the vehicle. 

However, one bus driver has found 
a satisfactory solution. 

As the bus becomes crowded, at 
each scheduled stop, this poker-faced 
motorman chants in a nasal monotone: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, move to the 
rear.” Then he adds significantly, “The 


rest of you stay up front with me.” 
McCall Spirit 


Tough Egg 

Customer: “Say, waiter, is this an 
incubator chicken?” 

Waiter: “I don’t know, sir. 
sir?” 

Customer: “It must be. No chicken 
that had a mother could get as tough 
as this one.” 


Why, 
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IF YOU CAN DRAW! 


Please send me your FREE Talent Test. 


Make money with your 
brush and pen! If you like 
to draw or paint, take the 
Free Talent Test at home. 
No fee. No obligation. Mail 
coupon TODAY! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 12582 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Age___. 





Phone. 





Zone____ County. 


Oo ath 








WHY DO WE SAY... 


“don't look a gift horse in the mouth’ 





A farmer, when buying or trading a 
horse, looks into its mouth to determine / ’ aes 7. _ 66 9 
its age and, consequently, its value. If But you ll always want to look “Mr. Peanut squarely 
you receive a present and try to find in the eye. The little fellow on the wrapper is your 
out its value, you're thus “looking a guarantee of the freshest, meatiest, most flavorsome 
gift horse in the mouth.” " 
peanut of them all—the peanut that contains more 
iron than whole milk and more protein, pound for 
pound, than beef-steak! Once you try these peanuts, 
you'll keep reaching for them all the time. So get 
your energy the tasty way—with PLANTERS Peanuts, 


Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Peanut Butter. 





ly coer 
| PLANTERS 
pear 


ul: 








Off the Press 


4 Book About American Politics, by 
George Stimpson. Harper, N. Y. 554 
pp., $4.95. 

Although we have just completed a 
hard-fought Presidential campaign, pol- 
itics is always in season. With this 
thought in mind, George Stimpson, vet- 
cran Washington correspondent who 
lied recently, had published “A treasury 
of little known facts and colorful stories 
from America’s political past and. pres- 
ent.” 

There is no chapter organization, 
since the book is in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. The questions fre- 
quently become catch-alls for related 
phrases as in “How did the New Deal 
Originate?” which carries us to the 
Square Deal, New Freedom, and Fair 
Deal. For origins of phrases Stimpson 
has recourse to the Bible, Shakespeare, 
diaries of statesmen, newspapers, and 
varied primary sources. In a concluding 
question, “Did the Continental Con- 
gress try to control prices?” loose ends 
ire tied together. Incidentally, one of 
hundreds of odd bits of information is 
that Rhode Island legislature placed a 
ceiling of nine cents on a pound of 
turkey. 

Although there is much of small 
moment in this rich mixture of scholar- 
ship and journalism, there are some 
sweeping surveys of political changes, 
and a small gold mine of Americana. 
Fortunately, the index enables us to 
mine the nuggets with little effort. 


Divided We Fought. A Pictorial His- 
tory of the War, 1861-1865, edited 
by David Donald. Macmillan, N. Y. 
452 pp., $10. 

The tragedy of the Civil War is re- 
lived in the pages of this picture his- 
tory of the conflict. Selections from 
letters, newspaper reports, and other 
primary sources combine with the illus- 
trations to make this volume a major 
historical undertaking. By applying 
modern methods of reproduction to the 
negatives of Brady and Southern pho- 
tographers, the editors have brought 
te life the men and events of an un- 
happy era. Line drawings by artists at 
the front are interspersed with indi- 
vidual and group portraits. The sharp- 
ness of some 500 black and white prints 
on fine, glossy stock is enhanced by 
a continuous narrative of the war. 

Mr. Donald, a professor of history 
at Columbia, has not taken sides. 
North and South are represented fairly 
in the choice of pictures and in de- 
tails of heroism. Various fronts on land 
and sea are presented with as much 
evenness as availability of materials 


permitted. A feeling of the contempo- 
rary is pervasive from the opening lines 
reporting the screaming Charleston 
newspaper headlines, “The Union Is 
Dissolved,” to the Grand Review of the 
Union Armies in Washington, May 24, 
1865. 


The Builder. A Biography of Ezra Cor- 
nell, by Philip Dorf. Macmillan, N.Y. 
459 pp., $5. 


Philip Dorf, who taught history in 
the New York City high schools before 
he turned to farming in upper New 
York State, has plowed deeply in pri- 
mary materials to fashion this thorough 
study of Ezra Cornell, founder of his 
alma mater. 

The young Cornell turned from 
farming to carpentry while still a teen- 
ager and amazed the frontier commu- 
nity by “laying out the frame of a 
two-story house.” A little later he was 
the trusted manager of milling opera- 
tions in Ithaca. He correctly perceived 
that he would not grow rich working 
for others and utilized his savings to 
get a start in the young telegraph busi- 
ness. His mechanical mindedness and 
prodigious industry were vital factors 
in the growth of that industry. He 
had the patience and vision to hold 
on when others fled the highly compe- 
titive and lawsuit-ridden field. 

Dividends from the telegraph indus- 
try enabled Cornell to devote himself 
to philanthropies which included en- 
couragement of scientific agriculture, 
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che founding of a public library in 
Ithaca, and the college which bears his 
name. He was not content to donate 
money but actively participated in the 
projects he supported. His public spirit 
invited public office, and he was elected 
to the New York State Assembly where 
he served with distinction. In the na- 
tional field he supported the Republi- 
can party from its early days. He con- 
demned slavery, but was not an abo- 
litionist, scorned the anti-Catholic big- 
otry of the ’50’s, and helped the Union 
cause in his own community during the 
Civil War. 


Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, by William B. Hamilton, Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C. 397 
pp., $5. 

This year is the golden anniversary 
of a distinguished quarterly. It is our 
good fortune that Mr. Hamilton has se- 
lected a few nuggets which he mined 
from volumes covering the period 1902- 
1952. The articles are placed in chrono- 
logical order and the subject areas in- 
clude race relations, education, eco- 
nomics, history, government, philoso- 
phy, science, and literature. Mr. 
Hamilton insists that his book does not 
contain “the best” of the essays which 
have appeared in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. We shall take his word that 
the quarterly has not done justice to 
Southern literature, but we think that 
he is too modest in evaluating his find- 
ings. 

The controversy ‘stirred by publica- 
tion of John S. Bassett’s on the “Fires 
of Race Antipathy” took the form of a 
battle for academic freedom. William 

(Continued on page 4-T) 








OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, ard strive to inspire faith in: 


the worth ana dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual values; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 


the American system of constitutional, representative government; 
free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best con- 
temporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance 
for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. 
Good citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that 
all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 
in classroom magazines with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 














GLAD I REMEMBERED 
TO SEND IN MY 

RENEWAL FOR THE ° 
SECOND SEMESTER. NOW 

I KNOW A FULL CLASS. SS 
ROOM SET OF THE FIRST 

ISSUE IN FEBRUARY WILL “A 
BE RESERVED FOR ME. 





A renewal order card has recently been 
mailed to you. Early return will be 

much appreciated. Remember, your order 
may be revised after school starts. 


Many thanks for your co-operation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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E. Dodd’s “Some Difficulties of the 
History Teacher in the South” heaped 
a few more coals on the fire. Other 
contributions which richly deserve 
reading, even at this late date, include 
Boyd’s evaluation of Theodor Momm- 
sen, Parker's description of “The South 
Carolina Mill Village,” the account of 
“The Rockefeller Commission’s Cam- 
paign against Hookworm,” Broadus 
Mitchell’s “Two Industrial Revolutions,” 
Polk’s reminder of the impact of Hin- 
ton Helper’s book on the North and 
South, and Betty Thompson’s “Thomas 
Wolfe: Two Decades of Criticism.” 


America’s Greatest Challenge, by Wal- 
ter E. Myer and Clay Coss. Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. 
C. 215 pp., $2.75. 

“Uninformed and lazy citizens may 
not realize it, but they are actually 
assisting the communists,” write the 
authors of this vigorous protest against 
the ignorance of the American public. 
Messrs. Myer and Coss are not con- 
tent to document the depth of this in- 
difference by Americans to what is 
going on at home and abroad. They 
offer a concrete program. It rests on a 
detailed plan for “a five-day-a-week” 
course devoted to the study of cur- 
rent issues and political activities,” by 
students from the junior high school 
level through college. Adults, too, are 
offered practical suggestions for in- 
formed action. 

An added feature of the book is an 
appendix containing judiciously an- 
notated “Tools for the Citizen,” includ- 
ing a current history library and radio 
and TV programs. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


Advertising Federation Contest 


“A Teen-Ager Looks at Advertising” 
is the subject of a National High School 
Essay Contest for 1953, conducted by 
the Advertising Federation of America. 
This contest, now in its sixth year, is 
based on local elimination contests 
sponsored by A.F.A. member clubs, and 
is open to any high school student in 
the area covered by one of the local 
clubs. Essays must be no more than 
1,000 words in length, and may treat 
advertising from any point of view. 
A grand prize of $500 and second and 
third prizes of $200 and $100 are 
offered to the national winners. Closing 
date is April 13, 1953. Students who 
wish to enter should consult their high 
school principal for the location of the 
nearest advertising club. The contest 
is approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 





